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PREFACE 


The title given to this collection of odd essays and state- 
ments IS apt to mislead. This book is not a history of the 
past eighteen months m India, nor is it the story of a tourist’s 
visit to India In Match 1936 I returned from Europe and 
evei since then I have functioned on the pubhc stage as Pre- 
sident of the National Congress. This period has been an 
eventful one in the ever changmg diama of Indian pohtics, 
and perforce I have had to play a prominent part in it. In 
a sense it has been a new phase in the development of our 
national movement for freedom New ideas have spread, 
new hopes have arisen, new conflicts and dilBculties have 
had to be faced, new problems require solution A history 
of this brief period would be worthwhile, but we shall have to 
wait for that hleanwhile it might serve some httle purpose 
to collect the material for this study, and it was with this end 
in view that it was decided to pubhsh this scrappy collection 
of essays of varying merit and importance It does not 
pictend to be anything more than my personal reactions to 
certain happenings and tendencies But perhaps even this 
mav help somewhat m understandmg the India of today and 
her manifold problems 

These problems arc no longer merely her domestic con- 
cern. More and more they arc becommg parts of the world 
pioblcras that are agitating humamti’ today, and India is be- 



coming increasingly consaous of this fact And that is the 
reason \7hv events in Spam and Talestme and China have 
stilled the people of India so deeply 
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IN A TRAIN* 


Fiiends often ask me * When do you lead ? My hfe 
seems pretty full of various activities, some useful perhaps, 
others of a doubtful utihty It is not easy to make friends 
with books and hve m then charmed world when the horrid 
busmess of pohtics consumes our youth and ears up our days 
and mghts which, under a better dispensation, would be 
given to happier pursuits. Yet even in this dreary round 
I try to find a httle time at night to read some book that 
is far removed from pohtics I do not succeed always. 
But most of my leadmg takes place in railway trains as I 
journey to and fro across this vast land. 

A third class or an mteimediate class compartment is 
not an ideal place to read in or do any work. But the in- 
variable friendliness of my fellow-traveUers and the courtesy 
of railway offiaals make a difference and I am afraid I cannot 
pretend to experiencmg all the discomforts of such travel- 
hng. Others msist on my havmg more than my fair share 
of space, and many acts of courtesy give a pleasant human 
touch to the journey. Not that I love discomfort or seek it. 

■^Written in moving tram. First pubhshed m the Modem 
Kevien’, Calcutta 
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Nor do I indulge in travelling third class because there is 
any virtue in it or prinaple involved The main consideration 
IS one of rupees, annas and pies The difference m third 
class and second class fares is so great that only dire necessity 
induces me to indulge in the luxury of second class travel 

In the old days, a dozen years ago, I Used to write a 
great deal while travelling, chiefly letters deahng with Cong- 
ress work Repeated experience of various railway hnes 
made me judge i-hem from the point of view of facility 
of writing on them I think I gave first place to the East 
Indian Railway , the North Western was fan , but the G I. P 
Railway was definitely bad and shook one thoroughly , Why 
this was so I do not know, nor do I know why fares should 
differ so greatly between the different railway compames, 
aU under State control Here again the G I P Railway 
stands out as one of the most expensive and it wfll not even 
issue ordinary return tickets 

I have given up the habit of writing much in a train 
Perhaps my body is less flexible now and cannot adjust itself 
so well as it used to to the shalcmg and jolting of a moving 
tram But I carry a box full of books with me on my 
journeys, takmg always far more than I can possibly read 
It is a comforting feehng to have books around one even 
though one may not read 

This journey was gomg to be a long one, to far Karachi, 
almost It seemed to me after my air journeys, half way to 
Europe So my box was well filled with a variety of books 
I started off, as was my wont, in an mtermediate class com- 
partment. But at Lahore, the next day, fearful and terrifymg 
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accounts of the heat and the dust on the wk|;4Wea3cefred'--^y 
resolve and I promoted myself to the luxiS^^of 'Second 
class travel. Thus travelhng in style and moderate comfort 
I went across the Smd desert It was as well that I did so 
for even m our closely shuttered compartment clouds of fine 
dust streamed in through all manner of crevices and covered 
us layer upon layer, and made the air heavy to breathe I 
thought of the third class and shuddered I can stand heat 
and much else but dust I find much more difficult to tolerate. 

Am ong the books I read on the long journey was about a 
remarkable and unusual man, Edward Wilson, lover of birds 
and animals and comrade unto death of Scott in the Antarctic 
regions. The book had a double appeal to me for it had 
come to me from yet another remarkable man It was a 
gift from A. G. Fraser, for long principal of the Achimota 
College m West Africa, that noble and umque monument 
of African education which he had bmlt up with labour 
and sympathy and affection. 

The sandy, inhospitable desert of Smd passed by as the 
train sped along, and I read of the Antarctic regions and 
of man’s gallant fight agamst the elements, of human courage 
that conquered mighty nature itself, of endurance almost 
beyond behef. And of high endeavour and loyalty to 
cornrades and forgetfulness of self and good humour in 
the face of every conceivable misfortune And why ^ Not 
for any advantage to the persons concerned, not even ob- 
viously for the pubhc good or the marked benefit of science 
Why then^ Simply because of the daring that is in man, 
the spirit that will not submit but always seeks to mount 
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higher and higher, the call that comes from the stars Most 
of us are deaf to that call but it is well that a few hear it 
and ennoble our present generation. To them life is a conti- 
nual challenge, a long adventure, a testmg of their worth 

‘T count life )ust a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on ” 

Such a one was Edward Wilson and it is well that after 
havmg reached the Southern Pole, he and his compamons lay 
down for their final rest m those vast Antarctic regions 
where the long day follows the long mght and silence leigns 
There they he surrounded by immeasurable expanses of snow 
and ice, and over them the hand of man has put up a fittmg 
mscription 

“To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield ” 

The Poles have been conquered, the deserts surveyed, 
the high mountams have yielded to man, though Everest 
sttll remains proud and unvanqmshed But man is persistent 
and Everest will have to bow to him, for his puny body 
has a Mind that recognizes no bounds and a spirit that knows 
no defeat And then, what remams ? The earth becomes 
smaller and smaller and romance and kmghtly adventure 
seem to go out of it We are even told that a flight to the 
Pole may be a common occurrence before long. And the 
mountains have fiimculars runmng up their sides and luxury 
hotels at the top where jazz bands break the stillness of the 
mght and mock the eternal silence of the snows, and dull 
middle-aged people play bridge and talk scandal, and bored 
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and blase young people and old seek pleasn]te-,f^^l8biy, 
and seek it in vain. 

And yet, adventuie is always there for the adventurous, 
and the wide world still beckons to those who have courage 
and spirit, and the stars hurl their challenge across the skies. 
Need one go to the Poles or the deserts or the mountains for 
adventuie when the adventure of hfe is there for all who 
cai e ^ What a mess we have made of this hfe of ours and of 
human society, and with plenty and joy and a free develop- 
ment of the human spirit open to us, we yet starve in misery 
and have our spirits crushed in a slavery worse than that 
of old. Let us do our bit to change tins so that human 
beings may become worthy of their great mheritance and 
make their lives full of beauty and joy and the things of the 
spirit. The adventure of hfe beckons and it is the greatest 
adventure of all 

The desert jS covered with darloicss but the '^ram rushes 
on to Its appointed goal. So also perhaps humamty is 
stumbling along though the mght is dark and the goal hidden 
from us Soon tlic day will come and instead of the desert 
thcic will be the blue-grcen sea to greet us. 

M ' w. ^956 
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WORKING COMMITTEE 1936 

The constitution of the Congtess directs the President 
to select the members of the Working Committee for his term 
of office This duty and this burden thus devolve upon me 
and I have given this matter the most careful and earnest 
consideration Inevitably I have consulted many colleagues 
and sought their guidance in the matter This became 
especially incumbent on me as I was placed in a somewhat 
pecuhar position As President, I was the chief executive 
of the Congress and was supposed to represent that great 
organization But m some major matters of pohcy I do not 
represent the majority viewpoint to which expression has 
been given in the resolutions of the Lucknow Congtess. 
Thus the Working Committee could not, at the same time, 
represent, on these matters, my views as well as those of 
the majorit};- I have felt that it would be improper for me, 
under these circumstances, to select a committee entirely in 
consonance with my views and that the views of the majority 
of Congressmen, as expressed in the open sessions of the 
Congress, must prevail I was tempted to shift the burden 
of selection on the All India Congress Committee, so that 
this Committee might choose such persons to represent it 
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as It thought fit and pioper. But after 
have come to the conclusion that this would not^heia. proper 
course to adopt and I may not shirk the responsibihty that 
has been cast on me I have tried therefore to form a com- 
mittee which represents mainly the majority viewpoint, but 
which also contains some representatives of the minority 
Such a selection has its disadvantages. I have endeavoured, 
however, to make it a committee which, I hope, will pull 
together in the stiTiggie agamst imperiahsm and serve the 
Congress and the country worthily in this great struggle. 
I trust that my colleagues of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee and Congressmen in general will give this Commii-tee 
then loyal cooperation and support and strengthen its hands 
m the great work before us, so that we can bmld up a joint 
and impregnable anti-impcrialist front 

The Committee is limited, under the constitution, to 
fifteen members, including the President Ii is impossible to 
include all those whom I would hke to have m it I rcgiet 
especially that some old and valued members, who have 
served on the Working Committee in past }ears, have been 
left out of It. I hope, however, that we shall continue to 
have then full cooperation and tliat we shall frequently 
avad ourselves of their advice 

I select the following fourteen members for tlie Wor kin g 
Committee • 

— Shn Jamnabl Bijaj 
Gc’.rrai Sen ctr.r , — Shn J. B Knpalam. 

Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad, Shn Rajendra Prasad, Shn 
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Vallabhbhai J Patel, Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan, Shri C 
Rajagopalachari, Shri Subhas Chandia Bose, Shri Narendra 
Dev, Shri Jairamdas Doulatram, Shri S D Deo, Shri Jaya 
Prakash Narayan, Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Shri Ach3Tit Pat- 
wardhan 

So long as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan is in prison. Dr. 
Khan Sahib wdl act for him 

Apul 1936 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CRITICS 

To newspapers and journalists my gratitude is infinite 
for their courtesy in giving publicity to what I say and 
write Especially I am beholden to my critics who labour so 
hard to improve me by pomting out my innumerable failings 
and blemishes I value that criticism more even than the 
praise of others My regret is that a life full of many acti- 
vities, of raishing about from place to place, of addressmg 
vast gathermgs and being tossed about by friendly and 
enthusiastic crowds, of debate and argument, of heavy office 
work and the facmg of mountains of letters, of an hour 
stolen now and then to cut myself away for a while from 
the strife and turmoil of our mad world and to lose myself 
in a pleasing volume, leaves me httle chance or time to keep 
pace with the abundant advice which friends as well as 
opponents generously shower upon me But sometimes I 
dip into this well of advice and criticism and, in spite of my 
innate modesty, a feehng of elation seizes me at the thought 
that even the casual words that fall from my bps move 
people so much, even though sometimes that movement 
may be one of wrath 

In this abundance of speaking and reportmg perhaps 
I should not complam if errors are frequent and words are 
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torn out of their contest, or imaginary utterances fastened 
on to me, or my attempts at humour are not understood 
or taken too seriously Life is hard enough as it is, it 
would be a difficult burden to carry but for its hghter 
touches It IS bad enough that I should speak so often , 
It would be an utter weariness of the flesh if I had to correct 
every bit of misrepoidng or misinterpretation And the 
questions that are put to me * Innumerable and of an in- 
finite variety they aie, from God and rehgion to marriage, 
morahty, sex, and those shadows of God on earth, vested 
interests and property These questions seldom relate to 
my utterances or to the problems before the country In- 
deed it is strange how my critics prefer to skip over what I 
say and to labour other matters 

Yet the questions interest me and I would gladly deal 
with them if hfe was not so short and our days numbered 
Unhappily we are so circumstanced that we spend our youth 
and our later years in the dreary atmosphere of pohtics, in 
getting exated over the Communal Award and the Shahid- 
ganj mosque, and have no time to see life as it is or to face 
Its real problems For after all the real problem of life is 
one of human and social relationships, of the relation of man 
to man, of man to woman, of man to society We cannot even 
see *his problem whole, much less can we tackle it, for our 
eyes are bhnded and our limbs shackled by the pohtical and 
economic structure that envelops us 

So for the present I may not lose myself in answeimg 
these many questions and I shall content myself by referring 
the questioner to my autobiography wherein he wfll find 
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II 


my general reactions to men and thmgs And yet I cannot 
remain wholly silent when vague msmuations are made 
about my colleagues and I am quoted as an authority for 
these I find references to contmuous frictions between my 
colleagues and myself, of imminent dismption within the 
Congress, and of other dire happenings. I find also some 
words of mme which I used at a women’s meeting m 
Bombay distorted to mean somethmg that I never mtended 
I beheve I have been frank enough at Lucknow and 
later about the anomalous position which I occupy in the 
Congress Executive That curious and somewhat embarrass- 
ing position has however nothmg to do with my soaahst 
faith It was entirely a pohtical difference which saw the 
light of day at Lucknow None of us made a secret of 
It for we felt that about vital matters we had all to be per- 
fectly open and above board and frank with the pubhc 
whose suffrages we seek and who wiU be the ultimate ai biter 
of India’s destiny So we agreed to differ and differ openly, 
but having done so, we also agreed to co-operate and pull 
together, not only because of the larger cause of Indian 
independence, which we all had at heart, but also because 
our pomts of agreement wcie far more numerous than our 
points of disagreement There was, incvitabty, a difference 
in oudook, a difference in stress on various thmgs. All this 
was political, not socialistic, except in so far as soaalism 
produced that difference in outlook and stress Nothing 
that could be called socialistic appeared in any of the resolu- 
tions at Lucknow Even the socialists realised tliat tlie 
piimaiy issue was pohtical, that of independence, and on that 
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they concentiated 

Having agreed to pull together, I must say that my 
colleagues have treated me and my vagaries with every 
consideration and I am deeply grateful to them I reahse 
fully, and I stated as much to my colleagues once, that I 
am a bit of a handful, always apt to jump and hop and often 
rushing m where wisei and sedater people would abide 
their time Stdl they bore with me and suffered my vagaries 
To talk of sphts and the hke is an absurdity There can be 
no division in our ranks when the call of independence comes 
to aU of us and tmgles the blood in our veins We may 
agree or disagree, we may even part company sometimes, 
but still we march togethei to the tune of that call And to 
all who hear it and respond to it, we offer a warm welcome 
to our ranks, whatever then othei views might be . 

About Khadi again I have been reported as having 
passed dispaiagmg remarks I have stated often enough 
that I do not consider Khadi as a final solution of our 
economic fils, and therefore I seek elsewhere for that final 
solution But still I beheve that, situated as we aie today, 
khadi has a defimte value, pohtical, social and economic, and 
must therefore be encouraged 

But most of the questions relate to sociahsm and un- 
happily betray not only ignorance but passion, which darkens 
the mmd Sociahsm is an economic doctrine It is a way 
of organising the production and distribution and other 
activities of soacty It is, according to its votaries, a solution 
of the ills from which society suffers today And yet, m 
considering this economic policy, we are continually havmg 
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God and religion hurled at us, and Russia, like King Charles’ 
head, is always cropping up I am perfectly prepared to 
discuss the Almighty or the strange and mysterious ways in 
which he is worshipped, and I am equally wdhng to talk 
of Russia, for Russia is a fascmatmg country today. But I 
do object to bemg side-tracked from the main issue That 
can only be caused by confusion or a dehberate avoidance 
of the real question. 

About rehgion I am qmte convinced that there must be 
the most perfect freedom of faiths and observance People 
can worslup God m any of the thousand ways they hke. 
But I also claim that freedom not to worship God if I so 
choose, and I also claim freedom to draw people away from 
vhat I consider superstition and unsoaal practices But 
vhcn religion comes in the garb of vested interest and 
exploits people, it is not rehgion and it must be countered 
I bcheve in the basic economic theory which underhes 
the social structure of Russia I think also that Russia has 
made the most remarkable progress culturally, educationally 
and industrially, and even spiritually, if I may use the word 
m Its real sense But nevertheless I do not accept or approve 
of cvci\ thing that has taken place in Russia and I do not 
therefore propose to follov bhndfold the example of Russia 
Thticfoic I prefer to use the word sociahsm rather than 
communism, because the latter has come to sigruf}" Soviet 
Russia Some c.^pnins of industri- m Bombay take great 
exception to mv u'-c of the vord socialism instead of com- 
munism. aprirently thinking that dicrcby I ^tek to delude 
our people Thev ne'cd not excite themselves over this 
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AN AUTHOR REPLIES 

For an author to enter into argument with his critics 
IS an unbecoming procedure He has had his say in his 
book, and it is right that they should have their say For 
me to venture to cntiase the critics of my Autobiography 
would be almost unpardonable, for reviewers both in Eng- 
land and India have treated this book with a generosity and 
goodwill which have been overwhelmingt 

But I am challenged by Mr N C Kelkar and other 
friends and answers are demanded of me to a number of 
questions that they have framed I have absolutely no 
desire to enter the hsts on this issue with Mr Kelkar, whom 
I have long respected, or others But as I am asked ques- 
tions, I cannot remam wholly silent 

What IS my Autobiography ^ It is not meant to be 
a record of all the important events of the past few years 
It IS a record of my own thoughts and moods and how they 
were affected by external happemngs I endeavoured to 
make this a truthful record of my own mental development 
How far I succeeded in domg so, it is not for me to say 
But the important thing is not what happened, but how it 
struck me and what impression it produced on me That is 
the test of the truth or otherwise of the book 
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not meiely as appendages to persons whom we may hke or 
dislike Thus in oui pohticai movement during the past 
few years there was a certain Congress ideology, a Liberal 
ideology, a Responsivist ideology, as well as others Today 
the economic and social issue having forced itself mto the 
forefront, other sets of ideas are produang a ferment and a 
conflict m men’s minds In considering these various sets 
and complexes of ideas we can say, regardless of the indivi- 
duals who hold them, that a particular one is progressive or 
harmful, it leads to independence or is reactionary I hold 
that the Liberal and Responsivist ideologies are defimtely 
reactionary and harmful, and they inevitably involve a co- 
operation with British imperialism Thus mstead of 
helping us to march along the road to freedom, they 
strengthen the hold of British imperialism This has no- 
thmg to do with the individuals who may hold these views , 
I may respect them in their personal capaaties and have 
affection for them and admire their character and courage 
But stiU I may hold tliat they err politically and give the 
wrong lead The Congress, I think, has given a straighter 
and a defimtely anti-imperiahst lead, and though in some 
matters it has been reactionary at times, it has, I beheve, 
pushed us towards freedom Beheving this, I have given it 
my allegiance and worked for it to the best of my abihty 
If these are my defimte opinions must I not express 
them for fear of offending some people by my ciitiasm 
of their views ^ That would be a futile and a puerile pohc)’-, 
unbecoming in a pubhc man We who dabble in pubhc 
affairs and seek to change the destimes of milhons daie not 
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si\asts', as a body, give expression to This Liberal and 
Responsivist conception of Indian freedom, though opposed 
to British control in India, seems to me to rnove withm the 
oibit of British impeiiahsm Hence, though dishking it 
and seeking to iid themselves of it, they in effect help it 
and strengthen it They cooperate with it frequently and 
give It a moral backing which is injurious to oui freedom 
movement Many of them insist on the continuation of the 
British mihtary occupation of India, an idea that is wholly 
repugnant to me The whole conception of Dominion Status 
seems to me to be an acceptance of the basic fabric of British 
impeiiahsm That conception is therefore unacceptable to 
me It IS evident that our ideas in regard to impeiiahsm, 
what It is and what it thrives on, differ fundamentally It is 
not surprising therefore that with differing premises we 
should draw different conclusions 

The Liberals and the Responsivists have in the past 
repeatedly accepted high office under the British Govern- 
ment — Executive Councillorships, Ministries and the hke 
Whatever the motive behind it, I have no doubt in my mind 
that this inevitably results in intimate cooperation with and 
support of the imperiahst system It means cooperation 
in the repression of the freedom movement We have seen 
that repeatedly in the past Mr N C Kelkar, if I remember 
rightly, once congratulated pubhcly one of Ins party members 
on his appointment as an Executive Councillor If the 
Congress decides to accept office under the new Act, I am 
quite sure that to that extent it v/lll cooperate with and 
strengthen British imperialism It will also then become 
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pijilv ic^ponciblc foi nnv icptcs'Jion or ?upprcs‘^ion of civil 
hhcittcv that mipht cn'iiic. 

i 

KcpifMon and the denial of civil liberties has fiequcntly 
been condemned b\ ihc Libtnk and the llcsponsivista. 
And vet, It has seemed to me that ilic cemdemnatmn has often 
brui of the cinant*t\ of u and not the quality. This was 
natui.il cjK>uph as Uic ofiicial viewpoint as to the necessity 
ol lepit*' ion v. ■’s laigeh accepted 1 icmcmbcr Mi K C 
lb 11. u piesvitig Govetninent to lelca-'C mcmbeis of the 
Gonytes'- Worhinq Gunmuice horn prison The aigu- 
u‘(*ni ad\ 11 ecd v as that the ''iiuarion had impioacd suifi- 
cicntlv to pci mu thu to iie done, '^nd. in an\ event, tf they 
nuTxh’Xcd again thci couUi be ‘cni h’elc to piuon That 
a’iMiment dtd Mc^lcncc to m\ wav of thinkinn: as it '•cemed 
t<‘ uu ■> lub'-tanlt il jusiihcation of the G<n eim'Knt's gencial 
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cal, semi-political, social — at a time when fierce repression 
was going on all over the country, added to this moral support 
For persons who felt keenly the distress of the country and 
the humihation of the ordinances and the repression, it 
was hardly fitting to be hobnobbing continually with those 
who' were responsible for this repression, of feasting with 
them, of giving parties to them This was not a matter of 
sympathising with avil disobedience, but of not sympa- 
thising with the Government that was trying to crush the 
spirit of India It was a question almost of common de- 
cency 

This IS the general background of my thought and I 
should hke Mr Kelkar to understand it, though he might 
disagree with it utterly And, if there is any substance 
in that thought, my conclusions follow from it It does not 
help in the clarification of issues, if we call each other per- 
verse or impute evil motives to one another 

I could give many quotations from speeches and writings 
which support my contention that there is no anti-imperial- 
ist outlook among leading members of the Responsivist 
Party as well as the Liberals But this article is long enough 
already I shall, however, mention one or two instances 

Mr M R Jayakar (I think it was in an interview in 
the Times of India early in September 1935) appealed to his 
countrymen to work the new Act in a spirit of compromise, 
to enter mto a pact with the Governor, not to oppose Vnm 
in any way, and thus prevent the use of the special powers 
If this IS not an acceptance of the so-called Reforms 
and of the whole imperialist system which stands behind 
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cal, semi-political, soaal — at 
was going on all over the c 
For persons who felt ’ 
the hurmhation of « 

was hardly fittir ^ 

who' were rr OFFENSIVE 

them, of 

New Offensive But of course it is not new. We 
^^ve long been aware of it And yet it seems to be taking 
a new aspect and a more aggressive one Forced to recogmze 
that terrorism, of which so much has been made m recent 
years, does not exist any longer, the Sherlock Holmes and 
Watsons of the Bengal Government have searched dihgently 
for fresh dangers hidden from the pubhc eye How else 
is the vast secret service system of the Government to be 
kept employed ^ They have loyal service to their credit, 
they have received fulsome praise from Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors, they have famihes to support, are they to be asked 
to ]oin the sweUing ranks of the unemployed ^ 

We are told by people who are in the know of the 
secrets of Government that “there had been recently a marked 
tendency to abandon the terroristic pohcy of individual 
murder ” It is comforting to know that the sleuth-hounds 
of Government have discovered this tremendous secret 
Ordinary men and women had come to this conclusion 
many years ago, but then they had no secret information 
They could only judge from the obvious, and the obvious, 
as ever}'- detective knows, is often very misleadmg But 
now the mystcr}' men have given their verdict and we can 
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sleep more securely in our beds Teiroiism is oyer,-'-at has 
become the ‘foimer enemy/ Its ghost is laid to tesf^ 

But alas ' we may not have peace 01 rest foi if teiiorism 
IS dead another enemy has risen in its place “The enemy 
today IS Commumsm ” Red gold flows from Russia and 
Laboui UnionSj peasant associations, vatious sannUs, ash ams, 
youth movements, etc , have all become the agents to spread 
this nefarious doctrine. 

It is time that the individuals who spread this poison 
keep within the law Their utterances are discreet, they 
talk of the distress among the peasantry, they discourage 
terrorism But what of that ^ They are clever and at the 
back of their mmds there are surely deep-laid plans to 
commit dastardly crimes 

Therefore the time has come to meet this new menace 
The many ordinance and other laws not being enough, 
special and additional measures should be enacted We are 
told that “just as in the prolonged fight against terrorism 
It became necessary to introduce special legislation, so for the 
preservation of law and order and for the very existence 
of Government, estabhshed authority may have to take speaal 
measures to stem the rising tide of Communism in Bengal ” 

The fresh offensive has been prepared by a preliminary 
bombardment by the Government Pubhcity Department. 
They have broadcasted for pubhc benefit what presumably 
are their views on commumsm No one need be ignorant 
any longer of this intricate economic doctime and philosophy 
of hfe For we are told exactly what communism is 
“Communism spells destruction, despair, death Commun- 
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ism means the rootmg out of all rehgion Commumsm 
entails the complete ehmination of culture Commumsm 
robs the people of their land, their jewellery, then money 
-and all then earthly possessions Commumsm turns boys 
into thieves and murderers , it makes prostitutes of the 
nation’s girlhood The Great Moghul caused to be ins- 
cribed on a marble tablet in his Diwan-i-Khas Tf there is 
a Paradise on earth, it is here, it is here ’ Of very truth it 
may be written of Commumsm that — ‘If there be a hell 
on earth, it is here, it is here ’ ” 

This bright speamen of thought and writing has been 
fathered by the Pubhaty Department of the Government 
of India and it gives us an insight into the minds of those 
who govern us and produce ‘speaal measures’ and ordinances 
Irresponsible and autocratic rulers have their own standards 
of behaviour, which are not for others, and we are well used 
to their mental aberrations and their progressive deteriora- 
tion in the face of a popular challenge to their authority 
-But what shall we say to this nauseating product of a 
diseased mentahty ^ Have the Government of India dis- 
carded all standards of intellectual integrity ? Is their mental 

apparatus going to pieces 

1 ' 

The question is "of interest to the student of pohtics, 
soaology or pathology* But it is something more vital 
for us, for we have to hve under this dispensation and any 
■one of us may be spirited away to the ‘paiadise’ of the 
Andamans, or otherwise subjected to pains and penalties 

We have been discussing the problem of civil liberties 
an India, and some, giving civil hberty a theoretical allegiance. 
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have told us that we aie paitly responsible for its suppression 
For if we behave why should the need of punishment arise ^ 
I should hke to ask them, as well as the signatories of the 
Bombay Manifesto of the 21, what their reactions are to 
this fresh move on the part of Government 

We seem to be movmg fairly rapidly to a state of affairs 
when our umversities and text books of economics and 
history would serve htde purpose They might mdeed do 
harm. The director of Pubhc Information in India might 
well take their place and issue from time to time brief credos 
of the true doctrine which must be beheved. Or, better 
stiff, he might have recourse to the radio and abohsh the 
prmtmg press 

June 15, 1936 
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CONGRESS AND SOCLALISM 

Soaalism may be good or bad, it may be a dream of 
the distent future, or a problem of the present : 'whatever it is 
or might be, it seems to occupr a large comer of the mmd 
of India todav The -word is bandied about from risrht to 

O 

left, and behind it lurks 'we are solemnlv told, the grim 
shado-w of communism True, the notion of many of its 
critics as to •what is soaahsm is of the haziest And even 
professional economists, after the manner of Government 
propagandists, try to confuse the issue by dragging m God 
and rehgion and marnage and the degradauon of women 
We must not complain, although it is a tmng business to 
explain the alphabet to people -who tell us that thev can read 
The cunous part of it is that most of this talk and shouting 
about soaahsm comes from those who seem to dislike it 
and who do not want mention made of the word or the 
idea 

Soaahsm, as every schoolboy ought to know, is an 
economic theory which endeavours to understand and solve 
the problems that afflict the world today It is also a wav of 
looking at history and of trying to find from its wayward 
course the laws, if any, that govern human soaety Vast 
numbers of people all over the world believe m it and seek to 
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realise it A great area from the Pacific to the Baltic is already 
under its sway ; other great countries like France and Spain, 
hover on the brink of it , and there is hardly a country m 
the world where it has not got a numerous and faithful 
foliov ing Neither the intelligence behind it, nor the 
numbers that support it, necessarily establish its truth But 
they do demand a respectful and careful consideration of it 
by us in India. They put us on enquiry for our own prob- 
lems, political and economic, loudly demand solution. After 
considering it we may reject it utterly, or we may learn some- 
thing from It at least even though we do not accept it 
wholly. To Ignore this vital impulse which moves milhons 
and captures both the minds and hearts of worthwhile 
people, can never be the path of wisdom 

But for us, It is rightly said, the pohtical issue dominates 
the scene, and without independence all talk of sociahsm, 
or any other radical change in our economic system, is 
moonshine Even a discussion about socialism introduces 
an clement of confusion and di\ndes our ranks We must 
concentrate on political independence and that alone This 
argument is deseiwnng of considciation for we mav not do 
anvthing which wxakens us by breaking our joint front 
against lmpcri'’lism To some extent the prenuses are 
accepted bv the most ardent <;ociahst for he admits that 
pohiicrl fiecdom is the first '’nd the essential objective for 
us todav Eaerjth’ng else must necessarily follow it, and 
without It theie can be no other radical change- 

Tims muen is common ground Nationalism is ?d- 
nmted to hi. our pfimni urge and conccin. And }et the 
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way of looking even at this common objective is not the 
same 

Nobody wants to create division in our ranks and all of 
us talk continually of joint fronts agamst our powerful ad- 
versary Yet we can hardly ignore conflicts of interests^ 
and even as we advance pohtically (quite apart from sociahsm 
or the economic issue) these conflicts become moie apparent 
\X'^hen the Congress came mto the hands of the ‘extremists/ 
the ‘moderates’ dropped out This was not because of any 
economic issue but simply because pohtically we were be- 
commg more advanced and the moderate elements cons- 
aously and subconsciously felt that too great a pohtical 
advance might endanger their interests They dropped out^ 
Yet curiously this spht did not weaken the Congress, much 
as one might have regretted the parting from some old col- 
leagues The Congress drew into its fold large numbers of 
others and became a more powerful and representative 
orgamsation Later came non-cooperation and again some 
Congressmen could not keep pace with the great majority 
They dropped out (again on the political issue, thougL 
belimd it there were other issues) and again the Congress 
was not weakened Vast numbers of additional people joined 
It and for the first time in its long history it became a power 
in our rural areas It came to represent India as it had. 
never done before and to move milhons by its mandates 
and advice Thus the inherent conflicts between small 
groups at the top and the vast majority of our countrymen, 
became ever more apparent as we advanced pohtically We 
did not create them We went ahead regardless of them 
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and thereby increased in power and effectiveness^ ^ 

Gradually other issues began to colour our pohtical' 
hori2on. Gandhiji spoke about the peasantry ; he led" strong 
movements in Champaran and Kaira. This was not a 
pohtical issue though inevitably it had pohtical repercussions. 
Why did he mtroduce this comphcation in the pure national- 
ism of our political movement ^ Why did he go about 
speaking of the terrible poverty of our people ^ This was 
new talk, a new orientation, hkely to change the centre of 
gravity of our movement He knew this well and deh- 
beratcly he worked for this economic orientation of our 
pohtical problem Was it not largely because of this, as well 
as because of his great personahty, that the milhons rolled 
in under the banner of the Congress ^ All of us began to 
talk of the under-dog, and the sorely tried and crushed 
under-dog turned to us with rehef and hope 

Gandlnji persisted m his stress on the poverty of India’s 
millions We Icnew this of course theoretically — ^who could 
forget It ^ — for we had the evidence of our own eyes, and the 
teaching of the giants of old — Dadabhai Naoroji, Digby, 
Ranadc, llomesh Dutt j\nd yet it was a matter of books and 
statistics for us of the middle class Gandliiji made it a hve 
issue and we saw for the first time with horror-struck eyes 
V. hat India was — a mass of hungr} , starving, miserable people. 
To alleviate tins hunger and unemployment he urged the 
acvival of spinning and weaving hlany people who consi- 
dered thcnv^elvcs vcr\- vise laughed at this, but the charldia, 
though It miy not have gone far in solving the problem 
of po\ ertv brought relief to many. Even more so it gave a 
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new spirit of self-reliance and cooperation to those who 
lacked this most It played a brave part in our pohtical 
movement Here again we see an extraneous non-political 
issue influencing for good our national movement 

In later years Gandhiji also stressed the problem of the 
depressed classes In doing so inevitably he angered some 
groups of Sanatanists There was conflict between these 
representatives of old custom and vested interest and the 
progressive forces For fear of this conflict Gandhiji did 
not hesitate to launch his great campaign against untouch- 
abihty It was not directly a pohtical issue Yet it was 
raised, and rightly raised 

So in the Congress and outside it we see these conflicts 
of interests ever coming to the front Whether it is a 
measure of social reform, hke the Sarda Act or Dr Bhagwan 
Das’s new Bill, or a political measure affecting various 
interests, or a labour or peasant matter, this conflict of interests 
alwajs comes up Let us avoid conflict by aU means, but 
how can one ignore it when it is there ^ And what are we 
to do about it ^ After sixteen years of stressing that we 
stand for the masses there can be only one answer to this 
question ^ when this conflict affects them That answer 
Gandhi]! gave in one of his speeches at the Round Table 
Conference in London m 1931 “Above all,” he said, “the 
Congress represents, in its essence, the dumb semi-starved 
millions scattered over the length and breadth of the land in 
Its 700,000 villages, no matter whether they come from 
British India or what is called Indian India Every interest 
which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of pro- 
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tection has to subserve the interests of these dumb millions ; 
and so you find now and agam apparently a clash between 
several interests, and if there is a genuine real clash, I have 
no hesitation in saying, on behalf of the Congress, that the 
Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the 
interest of these dumb millions.” 

Our ever-increasing contacts with the peasantry made us 
think more and more in terms of their grievances and their 
welfare There were agrarian movements in Bardoh, in 
the Umted Provmces and elsewhere. Local Congress Com- 
mittee had often, almost against their will, to face the prob- 
lem of the conflict of interests and to advise their peasant 
members as to their course of action. Provincial Committees 
in some provinces did hkewise. 

In the summer of 1929 the All India Congress Com- 
mittee Itself, at a meeting held in Bombay, boldly faced the 
issue and gave an ideological lead to the country. With all 
Its nationalist background and stress on pohtical freedom, it 
declared emphatically that the economic structure of society 
was one of the root causes of our poverty. Its resolution 
ran thus * 

“In the opinion of this Committee, the gielt poverty 
and miser*y of the Indian people are due not only to the 
foreign exploitation of India but also to the economic struc- 
ture oP soaety, which the ahen mlers support so that their 
exploitation may continue In order therefore to remove 
this poverty and misery and to amehoiate the condition of 
the Indian masses, it is essential to make revolutionary 
changes in the present economic and social structure of 

3 
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soaety and to remove the gross inequalities ” 

Revolutionary changes 1 I ventured to use these words 
not so long ago in Lucknow city and some people thought 
that they were new on a Congress platform Few sociahsts 
could improve on this general declaration of pohcy and 
outlook. Yet It would be absurd to say that the Congress 
had gone soaahst It was becoming more and more con- 
cerned with the poverty and misery of the Indian people and 
the reahsation was growmg that mere pohtical changes were 
not enough, something more was necessary That somethmg 
more was a change in the present economic and social struc- 
ture, a revolutionary change What this change was going 
to be. It did not state , it was naturally, under the circum- 
stances, vague and undecided about it 

Qvil disobedience came, a pohtical movement for a 
pohtical objective Again we saw a conflict of interests 
coming to the forefront and the big vested interests, fearing 
a far-reachmg pohtical change, opposed the movement and 
supported the British Government In some areas, hke the 
Umted Provinces, the conflict of interests was more marked 
because of the agrarian upheaval 

At Karachi the drive towards an economic orientation 
became more marked The Congress hesitated to go far but 
It could not hold back Again it declared that “In order 
to end the exploitation of the masses pohtical freedom must 
include real economic freedom of the starving milhons ” 
It talked in terms of a hving wage and it declared that the 
State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of 
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public transport ” A socialistic proposal, yet it was stili 
far from soaalism. 

Thus has Congress been driven by force of events and 
the pressure of reahty to face the economic issue With all 
Its passion for pohtical freedom it could not isolate it from 
economic freedom The tvm were inseparably bound up 
together. We have tried to keep them apart and to con- 
centrate on pohtical freedom, but economic problems would 
insist on bargmg in. We would shut our eyes to the conflicts 
of interests and yet, even on the pohtical plane, these 
conflicts became ever more apparent The Round Table 
Conference provided a revealmg display of vested interests 
lining up behind British Imperiahsm and opposing the forces 
that w^ere working for Indian freedom. 

Memories are short and many people forget this recent 
history of the Congress and of India Sociahsm or a change 
of the economic structure of soaety are not new ideas un- 
heard of previously in the Congress , nor is the conflict 
of interests a novel conception And yet it is perfectly true 
that the Congress is not soaahstic today. But whether it is 
somhstic or not, it ceased many years ago to be an orgamsa- 
tion flunking m pohtical terms only and ignoring economic 
issues. As I write, one of its prmapal actiwties is to enquire 
into peasant grievances and draw up an agrarian programme 
It must face this and other urgent economic problems. And 
in doing so, wherever conflicts of interests appear, as they 
arc always appearing, aU interests that clash with those of 
flie masses will have to be sacrificed 

It is clear that we must concentrate on the pohtical issue 
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— the independence of India That is of fundamental and 

primary importance for us and any acmnty or ideology 
wluch bluis that issue is undesirable and not to be en- 
couraged On that I take it there is agreement amongst 
Congressmen of all ranks Why then this talk of sociahsm ^ 
As I understand it, it is not because any sociahst imagmes 
that soaahsm can have anj' place m India before pohtical 
freedom has been estabhshed It can only follow inde- 
pendence if India is ripe for it and the great majority of the 
people desire it But the soaahstic outlook helps m the 
political struggle It clears the issues before us and makes 
us realise what the real pohtical content (apart from the 
soaal content) of freedom must be Independence itself has 
been vaaously interpreted, but for a socialist it has only 
one meanmg and that meamng excludes aU assoaation with 
imperiahsm Therefore stress is laid on the anti-imperiahst 
character of our pohtical strength and this gives us a yard 
measure to judge our various activities 

Further the soaahst outlook stresses (what the Congress 
has been emphasizing m varying degrees during these past 
fifteen years) that we must stand for the masses and that 
our struggle should be of the masses Freedom should 
mean the ending of the exploitations of the masses 

This brings us to a consideration of the kind of Swaraj 
we are aiming Dr Bhagwan Das, with a most commend- 
able persistence, has been demanding for many years that 
Swaraj should be defined I do not agree widi him in some 
of his views but I do agree with him that we cannot go on 
talking vaguely about Swaraj without indicating, however 
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roughly, what land of Swara) we aie aiming at Are the 
piesent owneis of vested inteiests to be the successors of 
the Biitish in the governance of the country ^ Obviously 
that cannot be the Congress pohcy for we have often declared 
that we are agamst the exploitation of the people So 
inevitably we must aim at strengthemng the masses so that 
they may effectively hold powei when imperiahsm fades 
away from India 

That strengthenmg of the masses, and of the Congress 
orgamsations through them, is not only necessary because of 
our objective, but because of the strength itself. Only the 
masses can give real strength to that struggle, only they can 
cany on the political fight to the end 

Thus the soaahst outlook helps us in our present 
struggle. It is not a question of catr}Ung on now a useless 
academical argument about a distant and problematic future, 
but of shaping our policy now so as to make our pohtical 
struggle more powerful and effective This is not socialism 
It IS anti-Imperiahsm It is the pohtical aspect as seen from 
the soaahstic viewpoint 

SociaUsm of course looks further ahead It aim-s at 
soaal reconstruction based on an elimination of the profit 
motive That is not possible today and so the consideration 
of It may appear to some as academic and premature But 
that view would be short-sighted indeed. For the considera- 
tion and chiification of die objective, even diough \ve may 
not decide about it, affects our approach to it In whose 
hands wull power come when poliUcal freedom is aclueved ^ 
For social change will depend on this, and if we want sociaJ 
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change we must see that those who desiie such change have 
the power to bring it about If this is not what we are 
aiming at, then it means that all our struggle is meant to 
make India safe for vested interests who desires no change 

The sociahst approach is the approach of Marxism It 
is a way of looking at past and present history The great- 
ness of Marx none will deny today and yet few teahse that 
his leahstic interpretation of events, which has lUumined 
the long and tortuous course of history, was not a sudden 
and briUiant innovation It had deep roots in the past. 

It was known to the old Greeks and Romans as well as 
to European thinkers of the Renaissance and onwards They 
conceived of history as a movement and a conflict of ideas 
and interests Marx apphed science to this old philosophy, 
developed it and made it the brilhant exposition that has so ' 
impressed the world There may be lacunae in this ex- 
position, over-emphasis here and there We must not look 
upon It as a set of dogmas, but as a saentific way of looking 
at history and social changes Much is made of the fact 
that Marx emphasized the economic side of life only He 
did emphasize it because it is important and because there 
had been a tendency to ignore it But he never ignored 
the other forces, which have moved human beings and 
shaped events 

Marx is a name that terrifies some people who know 
little about him It may interest them to know what one, 
who, far from being an agitator, is a very respectable and 
honoured British Liberal said not long ago Lord Lothian, 
in the course of the annual oration at the London School 
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of Economics in June 1931 said: ■> )’ " 

“Is there not more truth m the Marxian di^-g nosis , of the 
ills of modern society than we have been accustomed to 
think ^ I confess that the prophecies of Marx and Lemn 
are being realized with the most uncomfortable accuracy. 
When we look round at the Western world as it is, and the 
persistence of its troubles, is it not obvious that we must 
probe into the fundamental causes far more deeply than we 
have been in the habit of doing ^ And in so domg, I think 
that we may find that a good deal of the Marxian diagnosis 
is true ” 

This confession from one who might easily have been 
Viceroy of India is significant In spite of all the preiudices 
of his class and the powerful pressure of his environment, 
his keen mtelligence could not help being attracted by the 
Marxian diagnosis Lord Lothian may have changed his 
opinion during the past five years. I cannot say how far 
what he said m 1951 represents his thoughts today 

But Marxism is not an issue before the Congress today. 
The issue is whether we must fight the evil effects that we 
sec around us or seek the causes that underhe there. Those 
who concern themselves with the effects only seldom* go 
far. “They ought not to forget that they are fightmg with 
effects, but not with tlie causes of these effects ; they are 
retarding the downward movement, but not changing its 
direction, that they arc applying palhatives, not curmg the 
malady,” 

That IS the real problem — effects or causes And if we 
seek for causes, as we must, the sociahst analysis throws 
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light on them And thus tiiough the soaahst State may be 
a dream of the distant future, and many of us may not hve 
to see It, soaahsm is a beacon hght of the present, hghtenmg 
up the path which we have to tread 

So soaahsts feel But they must know that many 
others, their comrades in the present struggle, do not think 
so They cannot assume, as some do, an attitude of superior 
knowledge and make of themselves a sect apart They 
have to justify themselves in other ways and thus seek to 
win over to their way of thinkmg those other comrades and 
the country at large For whether we agree or differ about 
soaahsm, we march together to the goal of independence 

////j' 15, 1936 
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The elections me 3’ct far off, half a }cai has to pass 
before tins mimic wai v'lU be upon us. But their long 
shadow darkens the horizon and hoarse and student voices 
as<,ail our cars Out newspapcis aic full of them and our 
middle class intelligentsia talk of little else. Yet as I wander- 
ed in Sind and the Punjab, this tumult and shouting seemed 
to be a little unreal, the talk of candidates and pacts and 
manoeuvres and intiigucs ruffled the surface only Under- 
readi this surface I sensed strange currents, I heard a deep 
: ambling. Why did these vast crowds, especially in the 
uir.il areas, gather together or wait long hours bv the road 
side ^ Kot surelv to sec or hear a person who had gained 
notoriety, or jun to pay their homage to the Congress There 
’s a deeper uigc, a hunger that gnaw cd and required 
^tt!ffact^on. And perhaps if we could understand this urge 
;nd this hungc’f, vc vould also undeistand the 

rtobkm of India. 
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It \ras an extraordinary experience to see these scores 
of thousands of Punjab zamindars They \rere not exu- 
berant or loud-voiced hke aty-folk, the out^vard signs of 
enthusiasm vere often lacking There they sat quietly 
and stohdly, but behind that qmetness there vas commotion 
and underneath that peasant stohditr there were reserves of 
power and a deep unrest- As I watched them and tned to 
look within them I thought of a volcano which has long 
seemed extinct but which shakes again with inner fire, and 
of the sea which begins to darken before a storm 

Our meetings were sometimes interfered with by the 
pohce and the authorities, the organisers were arrested or 
interned, espeaaUy those who were suspected of socialist 
leanings It was made clear that high authonty did not 
approve of these gatherings 

“By the Kmg's I^Iajestv it is proclaimed 
Now doff your caps, you ill-conditioned pack ' 

That high authonty is made aware 
Of leagues in secret jom’d by lawless men 
Against the peace and order of this realm 

And yet the ill-conditioned pack came in its thousands 
and ever the cry was the burden of land revenue and debt. 
No one talked of the communal deasion, or of Shahidganj, 
or of 2vluslim demands or Hmdu nghts. Hmdu and hluslim 
and Sikh thought and talked only m terms of the common 
burdens they suffered under And as I sat with them, the 
trivial conflicts of the aties receded into the distance and 
seemed utterly unimportant before these mighty manifesta- 
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lions of Peasant India. For those who solve this problem 
of the peasant m India, it will be veil. But those who fail 
lo do so viii vanish like the snows of yester year, 

Augttsl 9, 1956 
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A ROAD-SIDE INTERLUDE"^ 

We had had a heavy day full of meetings and proces- 
sions From Ambala we had gone to Karnal and Pampat 
and Sonepat and, last of all, Rohtak The Punjab tour with 
all Its enthusiasm and crowds was at last over. A sense of 
rehef came over me after the long strain, and a weariness 
which demanded sleep from which there would be no qmck 
awakenmg 

Night had fallen, and we rushed along the Rohtak- 
Delhi road, for we had to catch a tram at Delhi that mght 
I could hardlj* keep awake Suddenly we had to puU up, 
for nght across the road sat a crowd of men, and women, 
some with torches m their hands They came to us and 
when they had satisfied themselves as to who we were, they 
told us that they had been waiting there smce the afternoon 
They were a hefty lot of Jats, pettv zammdars most of them, 
and It was impossible to go on without a few words to them 
We got out and sat there m the semi-darkness surrounded 
by a thousand or more Jat men and women 

^Oiiara uara^ said some one and a thousand throats 
answered lustily, three times, 'Bands Mataram ’ And then we 
had 'Bharat Mata h jai^ and other slogans 

=^First pubhshed m Trevent, ISIadras 
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“What was all this about,” I asked them, “this Bc7f}de 
Mafarat?i and Bhaf at Mata kt jat 

No answer. They looked at me and then at one another 
and seemed to feel a little uncomfoitable at my questiomng. 
T repeated my question : “What did they mean by shouting 
out those slogans ?” Still no answer The Congress worker 
in charge of that area was feehng unhappy He volunteered 
to tell me all about it but I did not encouiage lum 

“Who was this Mata^ whom they saluted and whose 
tai they shouted I persisted in questioning. Still they 
lemained silent and puzzled. They had never been asked 
these stiange questions. They had taken things for granted 
and shouted when they had been told to shout, not taking 
the trouble to understand If the Congress people told 
them to shout, vhy they would do so, loudly and with 
vigour. It must be a good slogan It cheered them and 
probably it brought dismay to then opponents. 

Still I persisted in my questioning and tlien one person, 
greatly daiing, sard that Mata referred to dharti^ the earth. 
The peasant mind went back to the soil, his true mother and 
benefactor. 

“Wluch dhaiii^'^ I asked further, “ the dhartt of their 
' ilhgc area, or of the Punjab, or of the v hole v. orld 
Ihc\ were troubled and perpleycd bv this intricate que^- 
iioning, and then several aoiccs arocc together aslcing ire to 
tdl ’hem ail about it. Thev did not know and wanted to 
urdcr^’ind. 

I told theu'> wh-’t Bharat v.a'? end Hindustan, how this 
v.*<t hnd stretched from K.ashmir and the nm'rlay’s in the 
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north to Lanka in the south, how it included great provinces 
like the Punjab, and'Bengal and Bombay and Madras How 
all over this great land they would find millions of peasants 
hke themselves, with the same problems to face, much the 
same difficulties and burdens, and crushing poverty and 
misery This vast country was Hindustan, Bharat hlata, 
for aU of us who hved in it and were her children Bharat 
Mata was not a lady, lovely and forlorn, with long tresses 
reaching to the ground, as sometimes shown in fanaful 
pictures 

Bharaf Mata kt jai Whose jat then did we shout ^ Not 
of that fanaful lady who did not exist . Was it then of the 
mountams and rivers and deserts and trees and stones of 
Hindustan ^ ‘No’ they answered, but they could give me 
no positive reply 

“Surely our jai is for the people who hve in India, 
the many milhons who hve in her villages and aties,” I 
told them, and the answer was pleasing to them and they felt 
that It was right 

“Who are these people ^ Surely you and the hke of you 
And so when you shout Bharat Mata kt jat, you shout your 
own jat as well as the jat of our brothers and sisters all over 
Hmdustan Remember that Bharat Mata is you and it is 
your own ]ai ” They hstened intently and a great hght 
seemed to dawn on their heavy peasant minds. It was a 
wonderful thought — that this slogan they had shouted for so 
long referred to them, yes to themselves, the poor Jat 
peasants of a village in Rohtak district It was their jat 
Why then let us shout it again, all together and with right 
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goodwill • Bharat Mata h jai 

And so on into the darkness to Delhi city and the train, 
and then a long sleep 

September i6, 1936 



THIS TOURING BUSINESS 


This touring business is becoming more and more . 
difficult for me As a tour progresses it seems to gather 
momentum, the crowds become vaster and vaster, and the 
most carefully made plans go to pieces because of the pressure 
of innumerable human beings All this enthusiasm is 
exhilarating, one feels intoxicated by it, and for some time 
at least one’s physical capaaty increases But there is ^ 
hmit to this increase, a twelve hour a day programme is 
increased to eighteen hours a day and even then it is not 
completed Disappomted audiences, after waiting m vain 
for many hours, get irritated and their anger descends on the 
local orgamsers who are least to blame in the matter And 
so, in the midst of widespread enthusiasm, sometimes a 
trial of unpleasantness is left behmd This can be avoided 
to a large extent and an attempt should be made to do so 
These difficulties are pardy due to the tour programmes 
that are drawn up, and partly to extraneous causes Tour 
programmes have been so heavy that, even apart from the 
physical strain involved, they are often incapable of ful- 
filment A day cannot be extended beyond twenty-four 
hours Inevitably there are delays at every stage when 
one has to deal with vast crowds Fifty thousand men and 
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women moving m procession cannot be made to adhere 
stricdy to a timetable It takes time even to reach the dais 
of a meeting or to come away from it To get a vast audience 
seated m an orderly manner is a laborious process, unless 
a great deal of previous staff work has preceded the meeting. 
And so delay accumulates on delay 

This is the fate of the regular programme Then there 
are impromptu meetmgs and processions which have not 
been provided for Every few miles along the road-side 
crowds gather together and wait for hours. It is ungracious 
to Ignore them and pass them by without stopping. So 
one has to stop and thank them for their affectionate welcome 
and say a few words to them Often enough the villages on 
the route are decorated and elaborate arches are put up. 
At the entrance to the village or town half the population 
turns out and waits patiently for hours What is one to do 
with all this love and affection ^ It is overpowermg and one 
has to bow to it 

For various reasons I attract enormous crowds and I 
evoke an astomshing amount of enthusiasm. Pardy this 
may be due to a certain personal popularity, but largely, I 
thmk It is due to the great prestige and influence of the 
Congress Whatever the reasons may be, the fact of these 
vast gatherings of human beings, full of enthusiasm and 
excitement, must be taken mto account and they must be 
dealt with fairly and squarely 

I tr-ust therefore that in future tour programmes must 
be drawn up after full consideration has been given to all 
these factors They must be reasonable and capable of 

4 
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fulfilment , they must allo\r a suffiaent margin for road-side 
halts and impromptu gathermgs Processions should be 
avoided unless- they are considered absolutely necessary. 
A large number of small meetmgs should be avoided (al- 
though even these small meetmgs tend to become big) 
It is better to concentrate on a few really big gathermgs 
and nucrophones and amplifiers should be provided for 
these It IS not humanly possible to address these vast 
audiences without mechanical aids 

I make these cntiasms but I am full of gratitude to 
the Congress workers and orgamsers on whom the burden 
of fixing up my tours has fallen They worked hard and 
exhausted themselves m the process, but the magmficent 
response of our people overwhelmed them and me The 
memory of that wonderful response will remam with me 
and wdl inspire me I am proud and happy to be connected 
with an orgamsation, which by virtue of its long service 
and sacrifice, has secured m such ample measure the love and 
confidence of milhons of our countrymen 


Septevihei i6, 1956 



STUDENTS AND POLITICS* 

India at, piesent is a peculiai country and the questions 
that are raised surprise one. Some even argue that the 
independence of India is bad for India , that something 
less than independence is in reality more than it Not being 
metaphysically inchned I find some difficulty in under- 
standing these abstruse problems Yet another pecuhar 
question relates to students and pohtics. Students must not 
take part in pohtics, some say. What is pohtics ^ Accord- 
ing to the usual mterpretation in India (offiaal India), to 
assist or support the Government in any way is not pohtics , 
but It IS pohtics to criticise or work against the existing 
order in India. 

''^fiio are the students ^ They may be children in the 
elementary schools or young men and women in college. 
Obviously the same considerations cannot apply to both. 

Quite a large number of senior students today possess 
a vote for the commg provincial elections To vote is to 
take part in pohtics , to vote intelhgently necessitates the 
understanding of pohtical issues , to understand pohtical 
issues results usuaRy in accepting a certain pohtical pohcy ; 

*First pubhshed in the Students^ Tubune, Lahore 
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and if one accepts that policy it is the duty of the atizen 
to push that pohcy, to try to convert others to it Thus 
inevitably a voter must be a pohtician, and he should be an 
ardent pohtiaan if he is a keen atizen Only those who 
lack the piohtical or soaal sense can remain passive and 
neutral or mdilferent 

Even apart from his duty as a voter, every student must, 
if he IS properly trained, prepare hirhself for hfe and its 
problems Otherwise his education has been wasted effort 
Pohtics and economics deal with these problems and no person 
is properly educated unless he understands them Perhaps 
It IS difficult for most people to see a clear path through 
hfe’s jungle But whetlier we know the solution of the 
problem or not, we must at least know the nature of it 
What are the questions that hfe puts to us ^ The answers 
may be difficult, but the curious thing is that people seek to 
answer without knowing the real questions No seiious 
or thinkin g student can take up this futile attitude 

The various isms that play such an important part m the 
world today — nationalism, hberahsm, soaahsm, communism, 
imperialism, fasasm, etc — are efforts on the part of various 
groups to answer these questions Which answer is correct ^ 
Or are they all steeped in error ^ In any event we have to 
choose and m order to choose we must know and have the 
capacity to choose correctly This cannot be done if tliere 
are repressions and suppressions of thought and action It 
cannot be done properly if High Authorit}’ sits on us and 
prevents the free play of the mind 

Thus It becomes necessarv for aU thmking individuals. 
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and moie so foi the student than foi otheis, to take the full- 
est theoretical part in pohtics. Naturally this will apply 
to the senior students at hfe’s threshold rather than the junior 
ones who are still far from these problems. But a theoreti- 
cal consideration is not enough for a proper understanding ; 
even theory requires practice From the point of view of 
study alone the student must leave his lecture halls and 
investigate reahty in village and town, in field and factory, 
to take part to some extent in the various activities of the 
people, including pohtical activities 

One has ordinarily to draw the line somewhere A 
student’s first business is to tram his mind and body and make 
them effiaent instruments for thought, understanding and 
action Before he is tramed he cannot think or act effect- 
ively. Yet the training itself comes not from hstemng to 
pious advice, but by indulgmg in action to some extent. 
That action, under normal conditions, must be subordinated 
to the theoretical tiaimng But it cannot be ehminated or 
else the traimng itself is defiaent 

It is our misfortune that in India our educational system 
is thoroughly lop-sided But an, even greater misfortune 
is the highly authoritarian atmosphere that surrounds it. 
Not in education alone, but everywhere in India, red-hveried, 
pompous and often empty-headed Authority seeks to mould 
people after its own pattern and prevent the growth of the 
toind and the spread of ideas Recently we have seen how 
this Authority has made a mess of things even in the realm 
of sport and our cricket team in England, full of brilhant play- 
ers, was effectively hamstr-ung by the ignorant nobodies who 
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controlled it Genius was sacrificed so that Authority might 
triumph In oui umversities this spirit of authority reigns 
supreme and, in the name of disciphne, comes down heavily 
on any who do not meekly obey They do not hke the 
quahties that aie encouraged in fiee countiies, the spirit 
of darmg, the adventures of the soul in uncharted regions 
Is It surprising then that we do not produce many men and 
women who seek to conquer the Poles or Everest, to con- 
trol the elements and bring them to man’s use, to hurl 
defiance at man’s ignorance and timidity and inertia and 
httleness and try to raise him up to the stars ^ 

Must students take part in pohtics ^ Must they take 
part in life, a full wholesome part in hfe’s varied activities, 
or be of the clerkly breed, carrying out orders from above ^ 
As students they cannot keep out of politics, as Indian students 
even more so they must keep, touch with them Yet it is 
true that normally the training of their rmnds and bodies 
must be their principal consideration during this period of 
their growth They must observe a certain disciphne but 
that disciphne should not be such as crushes the mind and 
kills the spirit 

So, normally But abnormal conditions come when 
all normal rules are swept away During the Great War 
where were the students of England, France, Germany ^ 
Not m then colleges but in the trenches, facmg and meeting 
death Wfiiere are the students of Spam today ^ 

A subject country is always to some extent in an abnor- 
mal condition So India is today And in considermg 
these problems we must also consider our environment and 
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the glowing abnoimality in the woild. And as^we seek t 4 
undeistand it, we ate diiven to take part, ho'^e yeil little it 
might be, in the shaping of events. 


October i, 1936 



A PUDUKOTTAH RECEPTION* 


One is apt to get a little tired mentally after continuous 
repetition of the same kind of inadents Fortunately 
Pudukottah offeied a variety which took us out of the dull 
rut As we approached Pudukottah town I saw part of the 
Pudukottah army hning the road in batde array. I was 
interested Further up a larger force of the army occupied 
the load I grew more interested So I got off the car 
and inquired from someone who might be the head of the 
Pohce or the Field Marshal what all this was about and 
whether there were manoeuvres of the army, or the Interna- 
tional situation affected the Pudukottah State, and whether 
preparations were being made for the coming crisis, or was a 
riot feared I was told that the army had turned out merely 
to clear the way for me so that the crowds might not em- 
barrass me A very delicate comphment indeed, on the part 
of the Pudukottah State to the President of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress, to which I was unaccustomed I have had 
so far tremendous receptions from aU manner of people 
and crowds But to be escorted by an army through the 
streets lined with troops was a Viceregal experience which 
I had not had So I thought I had better make the most of 

*Pudukottah is a small Indian State in the Madras Pre- 
sidency 
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It while I had the chance and I deaded to march through 
that part of the teiiitoiy of this great State And so we 
marched along, the Pudukottah army followmg while a silent 
crowd and people stood by It must have been a pleasant 
sight to which I was not accustomed We marched a mile 
or so when unfortunately, owing to pressure of time I had 
to go back to the car. And so I bade good-bye to the 
Pudukottah army and rushed olf away to Trichinopoly. 

This inadent is full of meaning and shows us how 
States function and espeaally under more or less British 
Administration For I' understand that the ruler of Pudu- 
kottah is a mmor and the administration is under British 
control I was passing through the State at a great pace as 
I had no time to waste I would not have stopped at all 
anyAvhere but for the State authorities who were full of fear 
of all manner of happenings, and did the very thmg which I 
could not have done, owing to lack of time, and created 
a commotion all over the State and drew more attention 
to my passage than would have otherwise happened So 
far as I am concerned I welcome this and I am grateful 
to the State authorities for this mihtaiy arrangement made 
to welcome my passage through their territory. I under- 
stand that garlanding was specially forbidden by the State 
as a revolutionary activity which might upset the whole 
fabric of the administration Probably the fabric is so flim- 
sy that any breath of wind will blow it away Hence its 
excessive nerwousness. 

Ocfobej i6, 1936 
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FAREWELL TO TAMIL NAD 

Men and Women of the Tamil Nad 

For two weeks, I have wandered up and down your 
Province and visited many of your famous aties and large 
numbers of villages I have addressed hundreds of meet- 
ings and vast multitudes of men and women For these 
two weeks we have been together and have seen each other, 
and perhaps we have grown to understand one another a 
httle better 

And now I am gomg back to the north and as I go, 
innumerable memories crowd into my mmd — memories 
of surging crowds, and an enthusiasm bordermg on 
frenzy, and shining e}es with unspoken pledges looking 
thiough them 

I brought the message of the Congress to you That mes- 
sage was no new one to you, and yet you demonstrated anew, 
in your magnificent way, your allegiance to the Congress 
and to the country’s freedom Individuals come and go, 
but the cause remams and binds us together in a common 
unity Right through this tour of mmc, this sense of uruty 
m a great enterprise has been with me, the unity of India 
trj’ing to break through the divisions and shackles that are 
our lot toda)*. I forgot that I was m the far south away 
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from my home in the noith : only one thing matteied — the 
independence of India — and we weie all comrades strugghng 
shoulder to shoulder to reahse this desire of our hearts 
The love of India filled us and we looked forward, eagerly 
and anxiously, to the promise of freedom 

And everywhere with this love of independence was a 
passion for soaal freedom, a desire to end the exploitation 
of our people and establish a )uster order which would put 
an end to the cause of poverty and the vast and growing 
unemployment which strangles us The great crowds that 
gathered to hear me were largely naked poverty-stricken 
people, hungering for rehef from then terrible burdens 
And in their minds and ours pohtical freedom and soaal 
freedom were mixed together and were two facets of the 
future we worked for 

But all this wonderful enthusiasm and overpowering 
affection have to be disciphned and organised lest they waste 
themselves on trivial objects The Congress has endea- 
^ourcd With much success to do this, but we must go 
fuithcr still, and hainess this energy and vitahty to the cause 
of the Congress and of India’s fiecdom For this, the Con- 
gress must spread its organisation, just as it has already 
done Its appeal, to every village and function tlirough- 
out on a democratic basis Leadership is essential, but 
suthoutariamsm is bad, and already we suffer from it sufll- 
cicntlv under British domination. 

In some places there were local disputes chiefly about 
♦ffunicipal and District Board elections Some of them un- 
doubicdh were due to a certain looseness in the choice of 
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Congress candidates Men were chosen who had httle of the 
Congress spirit in them and subsequently could not play 
the great game and even occasionally broke their pledges 
That way hes danger Our strength will lessen and our 
ideals fade if we lower down out quahty, in search for quan- 
tity Therefore we may not lower our ideals whatever 
happens 

Women came to our meetings m surprising numbers 
and It was clear that they were also to some extent pohtically 
awake I was glad to see this awakening amongst them 
for women must play their full part in this national and social 
struggle 

Big problems face us We must grow big enough 
to solve them and we may not allow the trivial or secondary 
to take first place in our minds 

I must express very deep gratitude to you for the affection 
showered upon me Yet that was for the Congress, for I 
came as Congress President, the bearer of the Congress 
message Remember that message, and remember also 
that true enthusiasm lekds to activity, joint disciphned acti- 
vity under the Congress flag, and in furtherance of the Con- 
gress arm 

I go back now, but I shall long remember this visit and 
I shall take the message of our comrades in the Tamil Nad 
to other parts and other people 

October 1 8, 1936 



CALCUTTA 


I go back fiom Calcutta aftei five crowded and strenuous 
daySj a little tiied but full of hope and elation The weaii- 
ness of the body counts foi httle and it passes when theie is 
ficshness of the spirit and these days in Calcutta have re- 
freshed me and put new energy into me Here, in this great 
city, I met many old comrades of the Congress, many people 
rcpiesentmg the districts of Bengal, representatives of the 
workers, young men and women, and all manner of other 
folk I had the privilege of attending the meeting of the 
Bengal Piovinaal Congress Committee We were faced 
by a somewhat mtiicate problem, but both in the considera- 
tion of this problem and in discussions over wider issues I 
found an overwhelming desiie on the part of all to cooperate 
with each other, to pull together amongst themselves and 
with the rest of India in the great cause of Indian freedom 
which is the predominant issue in our country today. That 
the B P C C. passed an unanimous resolution is a matter 
for great satisfaction and I congratulate it on this achieve- 
ment hlore than that, however, what impressed me was 
the spirit which underlay tins deasion and the other pro- 
blems that it faced There seemed to be a vivid reahsation 
that our salvation demanded the sinking of petty differences 
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and the building up of a strong and impregnable front against 
the imperiahsm that envelops us and ciushes us The 
measure of our reahsing this and understanding the wider 
issues that face us is the measure of our strength and hope 
for the future I rejoice that Bengal stands together, a united 
house, prepared to face the opponents of Indian freedom and 
cooperate fully in the cause of Indian freedom and the eman- 
cipation of the masses from exploitation 

This spirit was visible not only in the ranks of the workers 
but in the general pubhc The magnificent welcome that 
was given to me on my arrival and the vast multitudes that 
I have addressed at numerous meetings are evidence of the 
faith of Bengal in the Congiess and her vitahty The per- 
sonal affection and consideration that I have received here 
from everybody has been overwhelming and it is difficult 
for me to expiess my deep gratitude for it I shall remember 
It for long years Not all the repression and suppression 
that Bengal has had to put up with has damped the spirit 
of her people or made them waver in their passion for free- 
dom This unquenchable spiiit of hers shines biightly 
through all then torment and suffering That spirit will 
conquer, I have no doubt But, lest we fritter our energy 
over the less important things, we must always remember 
that first things must always come first and the first thing 
in India is Indian freedom, and the appalhng poverty of India’s 
millions Everything else is secondary 

I go back now but Bengal will be often in my thoughts 
and we in the rest of India will expect brave things from 
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the people of Bengal. I shall not say good-bye foi we 
shall meet agam often and often in comiadeship in the 
great cause 

November 9, 1936 
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CONGRESS PRESIDENTSHIP 

Ever since my name was mentioned for re-election to the 
Congress Presidentship I have thought repeatedly and 
anxiously over the matter The idea did not attract me for 
I do not beheve in the same person functioning again and 
again in one office My utihty, such as it is, would not dis- 
appear if I was not president It might possibly be greater, 
for I would be reheved of the routine performance of many 
duties which take up a great deal of time and energy The 
burden that a Congress President has to carry is no hght 
one and his lot is not enviable There were other collea- 
gues and comrades fitted for the task and it seemed improper 
that I should in a way monopohse this seat of honour and 
this burden of authority I discussed the matter with my 
comrades and I pressed for otlier names, notably that of 
Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan But Khan Saheb was wholly un- 
willing and the others were also reluctant I felt that I could 
not myself adopt a whoUy negative attitude as there were 
some reasons, in the past year as in the present, which favour- 
ed me In a way I represented a link between various sets 
of ideas and so I helped somewhat in toning down the 
differences and emphasizing the essential unity of our struggle 
agamst imperiahsm So, undeaded, I could say neither 
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yes nor no definitely and I lemained silent on this issue, leav- 
ing chance to decide it. 

Nominations for the presidentship have now been made 
and the time for election draws near. I feel that I cannot 
lemain silent any longer and I must tell my countrymen 
what my feelings are. I shall gladly welcome the election of 
any of my colleagues and co-operate with him in another 
capacity in the great enterpiise we have undertaken Should 
however the choice of my countrymen faU on me, I dare 
not say no to it ; I shall submit to their pleasure 

But before they so decide, they must realise fully what 
I stand for, what thoughts move me, what the springs of 
action arc for me. In speech and writing I have given enough 
indication of this and from this I want to be judged I am 
not an unknown quantity and I do not want to be accepted 
under any false pretences. 

When I returned from Europe last March I came as one 
long cut off from pohtical activity, without the hving touch 
with events which is so necessary for those who dabble in 
public affairs. Yet I had the advantage of a period of quiet 
thought, detached from the day-to-day worries of a political 
life I ventured to place these thoughts of mine before 
my countrymen at the last session of the Congress. 

Since tlien, duimg a crowded eight months, I have 
picked up the old threads, resumed contact with the many- 
^ided life of India, met innumerable comrades of mine, wan- 
dered about a great deal over this great land of ours, and 
looKdmto the eyes of milhons of my countrymen and 
con ntn women And so I have been able to form some 
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idea of India as she is today , I have filled in tliat picture 
which had grown a little vague 

This further knowledge has not made me change in 
any way those views of mine which I expressed at Lucknow 
It has but confirmed them I see the world in the gup of a 
titamc conflict, of which our own struggle is but a part I 
see the old order breaking up , capitahsm having fulfilled 
Its purpose, decaying , and imperiahsm, its latest off-shoot 
and development, entrenching itself before the onslaught 
of soaahsm and nationahsm For imperialism is but an 
aspect of this new capitahsm and it is not possible to under- 
stand It without reference to this central fact 

In India the outstanding fact is the appalling poverty 
and misery of the people and the vast and growing dimen- 
sions of unemploj^ment There can be no substantial relief 
from tins under imperiahsm and so perforce we must have 
independence The primary issue becomes one of politi- 
cal freedom, though this is intimately alhed to social issues, 
and only if this alhance is understood can effective advance 
be made and the right stress laid I believe that through 
socialism alone can we solve our economic problems, but 
sociahsm can only function when India is politically free 
Yet in that struggle for Swaia| itself the socialistic analysis 
helps by showing us the true nature of the struggle, its 
relation to the wider world struggle, and the lund of Swaraj 
we should aim at 

So the problem today in India is one of combating 
Imperiahsm in all its aspects, and the necessity for us is to 
build up an anti-imperiahst front for this purpose That 
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front must include all elements and 'people who desiie in- 
dependence whatever then social 01 economic objectives 
might be. It must include socialists and those who aie not 
socialists alike on this basis The Congress itself has offeied 
the widest basis for this joint front. We must mamtain that. 
We may not break that front for we have to face powerful 
imperiahst and reactionary forces If any weaken this 
fiont, they do so at then peril and to the injury of 
the nation 

Our task is therefore to pool our resources, to tone 
down our differences as far as we can, to bear with each other 
even though we may differ on some matteis, for ours is the 
laigcr agreement on the issue of Indian ficedom and in- 
dependence We have done so in the past and built up the 
magnificent structure of the Congress We shall do so in 
the present and m the future and so build up on an ever 
vider foundation this stiong and united front against 
imperialism 

The immediate task is to combat the new Act and ail 
Its works The Congress Election Manifesto has declared 
tint there can or will be no co-operation with this Act Let 
there be no weakening in this resolve and let us cany* it to 
Its logical consequence We shall fight the elections w^th 
nil our strength but we shall fight them for this and no other 
purpose, 1 emcmbcring aiv a) s that the real struggle and the 
teal strength lies outside the legislatures 

niesc arc my present thoughts and I place them before 
m\ countrymen sc^ that ther may know how mv mind is 
Working. But over and above all this lies the shadow of 
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international crisis and ever-impending war. We may not 
forget It for our fate arid our future is involved in it 

November 2.0, 1936 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS, FAIZPUR, 
DECEMBER 1936 

Eight and a half months ago I addressed you from 
this tiibune and now, at your bidding, I am here again. 

I am grateful to you for this repeated expression of your 
confidence, deeply sensible of the love and affection that 
have accompamed it, somewhat overburdened by this 
position of high honour and authority that you would have 
me occupy again, and yet I am fearful of this responsibi- 
hty. Men and women, who have to carry the burden of 
responsible positions m the world today, have a heavy 
and unenviable task and many are unable to cope with it 
In India that task is as heavy as an3rwhere else and if the 
present is full of difficulty the veil of the future hides 
perhaps vaster and more intricate problems. Is it sur- 
prismg then that I accept your gracious gift with hesitation ^ 
Before we consider the problems that face us, we must 
give thought to our comrades — those who have left us 
during these past few months and those who languish year 
after year, often with no end in prospect, m prison and 
detention camp Two well-beloved colleagues have gone 
■ hlukhtar Ahmad Ansari and Abbas Tyabji, the bearers 





of names honouied in Congress history, dear to all of us 
as ftiends and comrades, biave and wise counsellors in 
times of difficulty 

To our comiades in piison oi in detention we send 
gieeting Then travail continues and it grows, and only 
recently we have heard with horror of the suicide of three 
detenus who found hfe intolerable for them in the fair 
province of Bengal, whose young men and women in such 
large numbers live in internment without end We have 
an analogy elsewhere, in Nazi Germany where concen- 
tration camps flourish and suicides are not uncommon 

Soon after the last Congress I had to nominate the 
Working Committee and I included in this our comrade, 
Subhas Chandra Bose But you know how he was snatch- 
ed away from us on arrival at Bombay and ever since then 
he has been kept in internment despite faihng health Our 
Committee has been deprived of his counsel, and I have 
missed throughout the year this brave comrade on whom 
we all counted so much Helplessly we watch this crush- 
ing of our men and women, but this helplessness in the pre- 
sent steels our resolve to end this intolerable condition of 
our people 

One who was not wrth us at Lucknow has come back 
to us after long internment and prison We offer cordial 
welcome to Khan Abdul Ghaffai Khan for his own brave 
self as well as for the sake of the people of the Frontier Pro- 
vince whom he has so effectively and gallantly led in India’s 
struggle for freedom But though he is with us, he may 
not, so the orders of the British Government in India run. 
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go back borne or enter his province or even the Punjab. 
And in that province of his the Congress organisation is still 
illegal and most political activities prevented 

I must also offer on your behalf warm welcome to 
one who, though young, is an old and well-tried soldier in 
India’s fight for freedom. Comrade M N Roy has just 
come to us after a long and most distressing period in pri- 
son, but, though shaken up in body, he comes with fiesh 
mind and heart, eager to take his part in that old struggle 
that knows no end till it ends in success 

The elements have been unusually ciuel to us during 
these past few months and famine and floods and droughts 
have afflicted many provinces and brought great suffering 
to millions of our people Recently a great cyclone des- 
cended on Guntur district in the South causmg tremen- 
dous damage and rendering large numbers homeless, with 
all their belongings destroyed. We may not complain 
of this because the elements are still largely beyond human 
control But the wit of man can find a remedy for recur- 
iing floods due to known causes, and make provision 
for the consequences of droughts and the hke, and or- 
ganise adequate rehef for the victims of natural catastro- 
phes But that wit Is lacking among those who control 
our destinies, and our people, always hving on the verge 

of utter destitution, can face no addiuonal shock without 
going under 

^^'e are all engrossed in India at present in the provin- 
cial elections that will take place soon The Congress has 
put up over a thousand candidates and this ' business of 
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election ties us up in many ways, and yet I would ask you, 
as I did at Lucknow, to take heed of the teirible and fascinat- 
ing drama of the world Our destinies aie linked up with 
It, and our fate, hke the fate of every country, wiU 
depend on the outcome of the conflicts of rival foices and 
ideas that are taking place everywhere Again I would 
remind you that our problem of national freedom as weU 
as soaal freedom is but a part of this great world problem, 
and to understand ourselves we must understand others 
also 

Even during these eight months vast changes have 
come over the international situation, the crisis deepens, 
the rival forces of progress and reaction come to closer 
grips with each othei, and we go at a teriific pace to- 
wards the abyss of war In Europe fascism has been pui- 
suing Its triumphant course, speaking ever in a more 
strident voice, introduang an open gangsterism in inter- 
national afians Based as it is on hatred and violence and 
dreams of war, it leads inevitably, unless it is checked in 
time, to world war We have seen Abyssinia succumb 
to It, we see today the horror and tragedy of Spain 

How has this fascism grown so rapidly, so that now 
It threatens to dominate Europe and the world ^ To 
understand this one must seek a clue in British foieign 
pohcy This pohcy, in spite of its outward variations and 
frequent hesitations, has been one of consistent support 
of Nazi Germany The Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
threw France into the arms of Italy and led to the rape of 
Abyssiiua Behind all the talk of sanctions against Italy 
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freedom and those who wish to crush this fieedom under 
imperiahsm and fascism In this struggle Britain, though 
certainly not the mass of the British people, inevitably joins 
the ranks of reaction And the struggle today is fiercest 
and clearest in Spam, and on the outcome of that depends 
war or peace in the woild m the near future, fascist domi- 
nation or the scorching of fascism and imperiahsm That 
struggle has many lessons for us, and perhaps the most 
important of these is the failure of the democratic process 
in resolvmg basic conflicts and introducing vital changes 
to bring social and economic conditions in hne with world 
conditions That failure is not caused by those who desire 
or work for these changes They accept the democratic 
method, but when this method threatens to affect great 
vested mterests and privileged classes, these classes refuse 
to accept the democratic process and rebel against it For 
tlrem democracy means their own dommation and the pro- 
tection of their special mterests When it fails to do this, 
they have no further use for it and try to break it up And 
m their attempt to break it, they do -not scruple to use any 
and every method, to ally themselves with foreign and anti- 
national forces Calhng themselves nationahsts and patriots, 
they employ mercenary armies of foreigners to kill their own 
kith and km and enslave their own people 

In Spam today our battles are being fought and we 
vatch this struggle not merely with the sympathy of 
friendly outsiders, but with tlie painful anxiety of those 
who are themselves mvolved m it We have seen our 
hopes wither and a blank despair has sometimes seized 
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US at this ttagic destiuction of Spain’s manhood and 
womanhood But in the datkest moments the flame that 
symbolizes the hope of Spanish fieedom has burnt biight- 
ly and pioclaimed to the woild its eventual tiiumph So 
many have died, men and women, boys and gills, that the 
Spanish Republic may live and fieedom might enduie 
We see m Spain, as so often elsewheie, the tiagic destiuction 
of the walls of the citadel of fieedom. How often they have 
been lost and then letaken, how often destioyed and lebuilt 

I wish, and many of you will wish with me, that we 
could give some effective assistance to oui comiades in 
Spain, something moie than sympathy, howevei deeply 
felt The call foi help has come to us fiom those soicly 
stiicken people and we cannot lemain silent to that appeal 
And yet I do not know what we can do in oui helpless- 
ness when we ate stiuggling ouiselves against an impeiial- 
ism that binds and ciushes 

So I would like to stiess befoie you, as I did befoie, 
this oiganic connection between wotld events, this action 
and interaction between one and the othei Thus we 
shall undeistand a little this complicated picture of the 
world today, a unity in spite of its amazing diveisity and 
conflicts In Eutope, as in the Fat East, theie is conti- 
nuous trouble, and everywhere there is ferment The 
Arab struggle against British imperialism in Palestine 
is as much part of this great world conflict as India’s strug- 
gle for fieedom Democracy and fascism, nationahsm 
and imperiahsm, socialism and a decajnng capitalism, com- 
bat each other in the world of ideas, and this conflict deve- 
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lops on the material plane and bayonets and bombs take the 
place of votes m the struggle for power Cbangmg con- 
ditions m the world demand a new pohtical and economic 
orientation and if this does not come soon, there is fric- 
tion and conflict Gradually this leads to a revolution in 
the minds of men and this seeks to materiahse, and every 
delay m this change-over leads to further conflict. The 
existing equflibrium havmg gone, giving place to no other, 
there is deterioration, reaction and disaster. It is this dis- 
aster that faces us in the world today and war on a terrible 
scale IS an ever present possibihty Except for the fascist 
Powers every country and people dreads this war and yet 
they all prepare for it feverishly, and in doing so they line 
up on this side or that The middle groups fade out or, 
ghost-hke, they flit about, unreal, disillusioned, self-tortured, 
ever-doubting That has been the fate of the old hberalism 
everywhere, though in India perhaps those who call them- 
selves Liberals, and others who think in their way, have 
yet to come out of the fog of complacency that envelops 
them But we 

“Move with new desires 

For where we used to build and love 

Is no man’s land, and only ghosts can live 

Between two fires ” 

What are these new desires ^ The wish to put an end 
to this mad world system which breeds war and conflict 
and which crushes millions, to abolish poverty and unem- 
ployment and release the energies of vast numbers of peo- 
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pie and utilise them foi the piogress and betteiment of 
humamty ; to build wheie today we destioy. During the 
past eight months I have wandered a great deal in this 
vast land of ouis and I have seen again the throbbing agony 
of India’s masses, the call of then eyes for rehef from the 
terrible burdens they carry That is our problem ; all 
others are secondary and merely lead up to it. To solve 
that problem we shall have to end the imperiahstic control 
and exploitation of India. But what is this imperiahsm of 
today ^ It IS not merely the physical possession of one 
country by another , its roots lie deeper Modern impe- 
riahsm IS' an outgrowth of capitahsm and cannot be sepa- 
rated from It. 

It IS because of this that we cannot understand our 
problems without understanding the imphcations of im- 
periahsm and soaahsm The disease is deep-seated and 
requires a radical and revolutionary remedy and that remedy 
IS the sociahst structure of society We do not fight for 
sociahsm in India today for we have to go far before we 
can act in terms of sociahsm, but sociahsm comes in here 
and now to help us to understand our problem and pomt 
out the path to rts solution, and to tell us the real content 
of the swara) to come. With no proper understanding of 
the problem, our actions are likely to be erratic, purpose- 
less and ineffective 

The Congress stands today for full democracy m India 
and fights for a democratic State, not for sociahsm. 
It is anti-imperiahst and strives for great changes m our 
pohtical and economic structure. I hope that the logic of 
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events vtU lead it to soaabsm for that seems to me the onl}' 
remedy for India’s ills But the urgent and vital problem 
for us today is pohtical independence and the estabhshment 
of a democratic State And because of this, the Cone- 
ress must hne up with all the progressive forces of the 
world and must stand for world peace Recently there 
has taken place in Europe a significant development la 
the peace movement The W'orld Peace Congress, held 
at Brussels m September last, brought together numerous 
mass orgamsations on a common platform and .gave aa 
effective lead for peace \\ffiethei this lead wiU succeed in 
averting war, no one can say, but all lovers of peace will 
welcome it and wish it success Our Congress was ably 
represented at Brussels by Shri V K Krishna Menon and the 
report that he has sent us is being placed before you I 
trust that the Congress will associate itself fully with the 
permanent peace organisation that is bemg built up and 
assist with all its strengdi in tins great task In doing 
so we must make our own position perfectly clear For us, 
and we thmk for the world, the problem of peace cannot 
be separated from imperiahsm, and in order to remove the 
root causes of war, imperialism must go \\ e believe in 
the sanctit}- of treaties but we cannot consider ourselves 
bound bv treaties in the making of which the people of India 
had no part, unless v’e accept them in due course The pro- 
blem of maintaining peace cannot be isolated by us, in our 
present condition, from war resistance The Congress has 
alre-’dr declared th^^t ve can be no parties to an imperiahst 
war, and we will not allow the exploitation of India’s man 
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power and lesouices for such a war Any attempr' 

will be resisted by us r::rrr 

The League of Nations has fallen very low and there 
are few who take it seriously as an instr-ument for the pre- 
servation of peace. India has no enthusiasm for it what- 
ever and the Indian membeiship of the League is a farce, 
for the selection of delegates is made by the British Gov- 
ernment We must work for a real League of Nations, 
democratically constructed, v/hich would in eJfect be a 
League of Peoples If even the present League, ineffect- 
ive and powerless as it is, can be used in favour of peace, 
we shall welcome it ’ 

.With this international background in view, let us 
consider our national problems ' The Government of 
India Act of 1935, the new Constitution, stares 'at us 
offensively, this new charter of bondage which has been 
imposed upon us despite our utter rejection of it, and we 
are preparing to fight elections under it Why we have 
entered into this election contest and how we propose to 
follow It up has been fully stated in the Election Manifesto 
of the All India Congress Committee, and I commend this 
manifesto for 3'our adoption We go to the legislatures 
not to cooperate with the apparatus of British impeiiahsm, 
but to combat the Act and seek to end it, and to 
resist in ever^r way British imperialism m its attempt to 
strengthen its hold on India and its exploitation of the Indian 
people That is the basic pohcy of the Congress and no 
Congressman, no candidate for election, must forget this 
Whatever we do must be within the four corners of this 
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policy We are not going to the legislatures to pursue the 
path of constitutionahsm or a barren reformism 

There is a certain tendency to compromise over these 
elections, to seek a majority at any cost This is a dan- 
gerous drift and must be stopped The elections must be 
used to rally the masses to the Congress standard, to carry 
the message of the Congress to the miUions of voters and 
non-voters ahke, to press forward the mass struggle The 
biggest majority m a legislature wiU be of httle use to us 
if we have not got this mass movement behind us, and a 
majority built on compromises with reactionary groups 
or individuals will defeat the very purpose of the Congress 
With the effort to fight the Act, and as a corollary to 
It, we have to stress our positive demand for a Constituent 
Assembly elected under adult suffrage That is the very 
cornerstone of Congress pohcy today and our election 
campaign must be based on it This Assembly must not be 
conceived as something emanatmg from the British Govern- 
ment or as a compromise with British imperiahsm If it is 
to have any reahty, it must have the will of the people 
behind it and the orgamsed strength of the masses to sup- 
port It, and the power to draw up the constitution of a free 
India We have, to create that mass support for it through 
these elections and later through our other activities 

The Working Committee has recommended to this 
Congress that a Convention of all Congress members of all 
the legislatures, and such other persons as the Committee 
might wish to add to them, should meet soon after the elec- 
tion to put forward the demand for the Constituent Assembly, 
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and .determine how to oppose, by all fe^^^e the 

intioduction of the Federal structure of tnh^^5?ct. Such a 
Convention, which must include the members of the All 
India Congress Committee, should help us greatly m focussing 
oui struggle and giving it proper direction in the legis- 
latuies and outside. It will prevent the Congress members of 
the legislatures from developmg provinciahsm and gettmg 
entangled in minor provincial matters. It will give them the 
light perspective and a sense of all India disciphne, and it 
should help greatly m developing mass activities on a large 
scale. The idea is full of big possibihty and I trust that 
the Congress will approve of it. 

Next to this demand for the Constituent Assembly our 
most important task will be to oppose the Federal structure 
of the Act Utterly bad as the Act is, there is nothing so 
bad in it as this Federation and so we must exert ourselves 
to the utmost to break this, and thus end the Act as a whole 
To hve not only under British imperiahst exploitation but 
also under Indian feudal control, is something that we are 
not going to tolerate whatever the consequences. It is an 
interesting and instructive result of the long period of British 
rule in India that when, as we are told, it is trying to fade off. 
It should gather to itself all the reactionary and obscurant- 
ist groups in India, and endeavour to hand partial control 
to the feudal elements 

The development of this federal scheme is worthy 
of consideration. We are not agamst the conception of a 
federation It is hkely that a free India may be a federal 
India, though in any event there must be a great deal of 

6 
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unitary dontrol But the present federation that is being 
thrust upon us is a federation in bondage and under the 
control, pohtically and socially, of the most backward 
elements m the country The present Indian States took 
shape early m the mneteenth century m the unsettled con- 
ditions of early British rule The treaties with theur auto- 
cratic rulers, which are held up to us so often now as sacred 
documents which may not be touched, date from that period 
It IS worthwhile comparmg the state of Europe then 
with that of India In Europe then there were numerous 
tmy kingdoms and princedoms, kings were autocratic, 
holy aUiances and royal prerogatives flourished Slavery 
was legal Durmg these hundred years and more Europe 
has changed out of recogmtion As a result of numerous 
revolutions and changes the prmcedoms have gone and 
very few longs remam Slavery has gone Modern 
mdustry has spread and democratic institutions have 
grown up with an ever-widemng franchise These in their 
turn have given place in some countries to fasast dictator- 
ships Backward Russia, with one mighty jump, has 
estabhshed a Soviet Sociahst State and an economic order 
which has resulted in tremendous progress m all direc- 
tions The world has gone on changmg and hovers on 
the brink of yet another vast change But not so the 
Indian States , they remam static in this ever-changing pano- 
rama, staring at us with the eyes of the early mneteenth cen- 
tury The old treaties are sacrosanct, treaties made not with 
the people or their representatives but with their autocratic 
rulers 
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Tlus IS a state of affairs which no nation, no people 
can tolerate We cannot recognise these old settlements 
of more than a hundred years ago as permanent and 
n fir han ging. The Indian States will have to fit mto the 
scheme of a free India and their peoples must have, as the 
Congress has declared, the same personal, avil and demo- 
cratic hberties as those of the rest of India. 

N 

Till recent years httle was heard of the treaties of 
the States or of paramountcy. The rnilers knew their 
proper places in the imperial scheme of things and the 
hea-\7- hand of the British Government was always m 
evidence But the growth of the national movement 
m India gave tliem a fictitious importance, for the British 
Government began to rely upon them more and more to 
help It in combatmg this nationalism The rulers and their 
mimsters were qmck to notice the change m the angle of 
vision and to profit by it They tried to play, not without 
success, the British Government and the Indian people 
agamst each other and to gam advantages from both They 
have succeeded to a remarkable degree and have gained 
extraordinary power under the federal scheme Having- 
preserved themselves as autocratic umts, which are wholly 
outside the control of the rest of India, they have gamed 
power over other parts of India Today we find them 
talking as if they were independent and laymg down con- 
ditions for their adherence to the Federation There is 
talk even of the abohtion of the viceregal paramountcy, 
so that these States may remain, alone m the whole world, 
naked and unchecked autocracies, which cannot be tampered 
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With by any constitutional means A simster development 
IS the building up of the armies of some of the bigger States 
on an elSaent basis 

Thus our opposition to the federal part of the Constitu- 
tion Act IS not merely a theoretical one, but a vital mattei 
which affects our freedom struggle and our future destiny 
We have got to make it a central pivot of our struggle against 
the Act We have got to break this Federation 

Our pohcy is to put an end to the Act and have a 
clean slate to write afresh We are told by people who can 
thmk only in terms of action taken in the legislatures, 
that It is not possible to wreck it, and there are ample 
provisions and safeguards to enable the Government to 
carry on despite a hostile majority We are well aware of 
these safeguards , they are one of the principal reasons why 
we reject the Act We know also that there are second 
chambers to obstruct us We can create constitutional 
crises inside the legislatures, we can have deadlocks, we 
can obstruct the imperiahst machine, but always there is a 
way out The Constitution cannot be wrecked by action 
inside the legislatures only For that, mass action outside 
is necessary, and that is why we must always remember 
that the essence of our freedom struggle hes in mass or- 
gamsation and mass action 

The policy of the Congress in regard to the legislatures 
is perfectly clear, only m one matter it still remains un- 
deaded — the question of acceptance or not of office 
Probably the deasion of this question will be postponed 
till after the elections At Lucknow I ventured to tell 
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you that, in my opinion, acceptance of office was a negation 
of oui policy of rejection of the Act , it was fuither a leveisal 
of the policy we had adopted in 1920 and followed since 
then. Smce Lucknow the Congress has further clarified 
Its position in the Election Manifesto and declared that we are 
not going to the legislatures to cooperate in any way with the 
Act but to combat it That limits the field of our decision 
in regard to offices, and those who mchne to acceptance 
of them must demonstrate that this is the way to non-cooperate 
with the Act, and to end it 

It seems to me that the only logical consequence of 
the Congress pohcy, as defined m our resolutions and in 
the Election Manifesto, is to have nothing to do with office 
and mimstry. Any deviation from this would mean a re- 
versal of that policy. It would mevitably mean a kind of 
partnership with British imperiahsm in the exploitation 
of the Indian people, an acquiescence, even though under 
protest and subject to reservations, in the basic ideas 
underlymg ' the Act, an association to some extent with 
British imperialism in the hateful task of the repression 
of our advanced elements Office accepted on any other 
basis IS hardly possible, and if it is possible, it will lead almost 
immediately to deadlock and conflict That deadlock and 
impasse does not frighten us , we welcome it - But then we 
must think m terms of deadlocks and not in terms of carrymg 
on with the office. 

There seems to be a fear that if we do not accept 
office, others will do so, and they will put obstacles in 
the way of our freedom movement. But if we are in a 
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majorit}' we can prevent others from misbehaving, we can 
even prevent the foimation of any mimstry If our majority 
IS a doubtful one then office for us depends on compro- 
mises with non-Congress elements, a pohcy full of danger 
for our cause, and one which would inevitably lead to 
our actmg in direct opposition to the Congress mandate 
of rejection of the Act Whether we are in a majonty 
or in a minority, the real thmg wiU always be the organised 
mass backing behmd us A majority without that backing 
can do htde in the legislatures, even a mihtant mmority 
with consaous and orgamsed mass support can make the 
funcHonmg of the Act very difficult 

W^e have put the Constituent Assembly in the fore- 
front of our programme, as well as the fight agamst the 
federal structure With what force can we press these two 
vital pomts and bmld up a mass agitation around them if 
we wobble over the question of office and get entangled 
in Its web ^ 

We have great tasks ahead, great problems to solve 
both in India and in the international sphere Who can 
face and solve these problems in India but this great 
orgamsation of ours, which has, through fifty years’ 
effort and sacrifice, estabhshed its unchallengeable right to 
speak for the milhons of India ^ Has it not become the mirror 
of then hopes and desires, their urge to freedom, and the 
strong arm that will wrest this freedom from unwiUing and 
resisting hands ^ It started in a small way with a gallant 
band of pioneers, but even then it represented a historic 
force and it drew to itself the goodwill of the Indian 
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people. From year to year it giew, faced inner conflicts 
whenever it wanted to advance and was held back by 
some of Its members But the urge to go ahead was too great, 
the push from below mcreased, and though a few left us, 
unable to adjust themselves to changing conditions, vast 
numbers of others joined the Congress It became a great 
propaganda machme dominating the pubhc platform of 
India ^ But it was an amorphous mass and its orgamsational 
side was weak, and effective action on a large scale was be- 
yond its powers The commg of Gandhiji brought the 
peasant masses to the Congress, and the new constitu- 
tion that was adopted at his mstance m Nagpur m 1920 
tightened up the organisation, hmited the number of dele- 
gates according to population, and gave it strength and 
capacity for joint and effective action. That action follow- 
ed soon after on a countrywide scale and was repeated in 
later years. But the very success and prestige of the Con- 
gress often drew undesirable elements to its fold and accen- 
tuated the defects of the constitution The orgamsation 
was becoming unwieldy and slow of movement and capable 
of being exploited m local areas by particular groups Two 
years ago radical changes were made in the constitution 
again at Gandhiji’s instance One of these was the fixation 
of the number of delegates accordmg to membership, a 
change which has given a greater reahty to our elections 
and strengthened us organisationally. But stiU our or- 
ganisational side lags far behind the great prestige of the 
Congress, and there is a tendency for our committees to 
function in the air, cut off from the rank and file. 
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It -was partly to remedy this that the Mass Contacts reso- 
lution T7as passed by the Lucknow Congiess, but unhappily 
the Committee that was m charge of this matter has not 
reported yet The problem is a wider one than was com- 
prised in that resolution for it mcludes an overhauling of 
the Congress constitution with the object of making it a 
closet knit body, capable of disciphned and effective action 
That action to be effective must be mass action, and the 
essence of the strength of the Congress has been this mass 
basis and mass response to its calls But though that mass 
basis IS there, it is not reflected in the orgamsational side, 
and hence an inherent weakness in our activities We have 
seen the gradual transformation of the ' Congress from a 
small upper class body, to one lepresentmg the great body 
of the lower middle classes, and later the masses of this 
country As this drift to the masses contmued the pohtical 
role of the orgamsation changed and is changing, for this 
pohtical role is largely determined by the economic roots 
of the orgamsation 

We are already and inevitably committed to this mass 
basis for without it there is no power or strength in us 
We have now to brmg that into hne with the orgamsation, 
so as to give our primary members greater powers of 
imtiative and control, and opportumties for day to day 
activities We have, in other words, to democratise the 
Congress still further 

Another aspect of this problem that has been debated 
during the past year has been the desirabihty of affihating 
other orgamsations, of peasants, workers and others. 
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whicli also aim at the freedom of the Indian people, and thus 
to make the Congress the widest possible joint front of all 
the anti-imperiahst forces in the country. As it is, the Con- 
giess has an extensive dnect membership among these 
groups; probably 75% of its members come from the pea- 
santry. But, It IS argued, that functional representation will 
give far greater reality to the peasants and workers in the 
Congress. This proposal has been resisted because of a 
fear that the Congress might be swamped by new elements, 
sometimes even pohtically backward elements. As a matter 
of fact, although this question is an important one for us, 
any deasion of it will make'httle difference at present; its 
chief significance will be as a gesture of goodwill For 
there are few well orgamsed workers’ or peasants’ umons m 
the country which are hkely to profit by Congress afifihation. 
There is not the least possibihty of any swamping, and, m 
any event, this can easily be avoided I think that now or 
later some kmd of functional representation m the Congress 
is inevitable and desirable. It is easy for the Congress to lay 
down conditions for such affihation, so as to prevent bogus 
and mushroom growths or undesirable orgamsations from 
profiting by it. A limit might also be placed on the number 
of representatives that such affiliated orgamsations can' send. 
Some such recommendation, I believe; has been made by 
the U P Provmaal Congress Committee. 

The real object before us is to build up a powerful joint 
front of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. The 
Congress has mdeed been m the past, and is today such a 
united popular front, and inevitably the Congress must be 
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the basis and pivot of united action The active participa- 
tion of the organised workers and peasants in such a front 
would add to its strength and must be , welcomed. Coopera- 
tion between them and the Congress organisation has been 
glowing and has been a marked feature of the past year This 
tendency must be encouraged The .most urgent and vital 
need of India today is this united national front of all forces 
and elements that are ranged against imperiahsm Within 
the Congress itgelf most of these forces are represented, and in 
spite of their diversity and difference in outlook, they have 
cooperated and worked togethei for the common good That 
is a healthy sign both of the vitality of our great movement 
and the umty that bmds it together The basis of it is anti- 
imperiahsm and independence Its immediate demand is 
for a .Constituent Assembly leading to a democratic State 
where pohtical power has been transferred to the mass of 
the people An inevitable consequence of this is the with- 
drawal of the ahen army of occupation. 

These are the objectives before us, but we cannot 
Ignore the present day realities and the day to day problems 
of our people These ever-present reahties are the poverty 
and unemplo3’^ment of our milhons, appalhng poverty and 
an unemployment which has even the middle classes m its 
grip and grows like a creeping paralysis * The world is 
full of painful contrasts today, but surely nowhere else 
are these contrasts so astoundmg as in India Imperial 
Delhi stands, visible symbol of British power, with all 
Its pomp and circumstance and vulgar ostentation and 
wasteful extravagance, and within a few miles of it are 
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tion Demands fo£ ladical reforms in the rent and revenue 
and the abohtion of feudal levies have been made fiom 
most of the piovinces The crushmg buiden of debt on 
the agiicultural classes has led to a wide-spread cry foi^a 
moiatofium and a substantial hquidation of debt In the 
Punjab Kaft(a (Debt) Committees have grown up to 
protect the peasantry AH these and many other demands 
are msistently made and vast gatherings of peasants testify 
to their inabihty to carry their present burdens Yet it is 
highly doubtful if this problem can be solved piecemeal 
and without changing completely the land system That 
land system cannot endure and an obvious step is to remove 
the intermediaries between the cultivator and the State 
Cooperative or collective farnung must follow 

The reform of the land system is tied up with the 
development of industry, both large-scale and cottage, 
in order to give work to our scores of miUions of unem- 
ployed and raise the pitiful standards of oui people That 
again is connected with so many other things — education, 
housing, roads and transport, samtation, medical lehef, 
social services, etc Industry cannot expand properly 
because of the economic and financial pohcy of the Govern- 
ment which, in the name of Impeiial Preference, encourages 
British manufactures in India, and works for the profit of 
Big Finance in the City of London The currency latio 
contmues m spite of persistent Indian protest, gold has been 
pouring out of India continuously now for five years at a 
prodigious rate, though aU India vehemently opposes this 
outflow And the new Act tells us that we may do nothing 
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which the Viceioy ot the Governor might consider as an 
unfair discrimination against British trade or commercial 
interests. The old order may yield place to the new but 
Biitish interests are safe and secure 

And so one problem luns into another and all together 
form that vast complex that is India today. Are we going 
to solve this by petty tinkering and patchwork with all 
manner of vested mtcrcsts obstructing us and preventing 
ad\ancc^ Only a gieat planned system for the whole land 
and dealing with all these vatious national activities, co- 
ol dlnating them, making each serve the larger whole and the 
inicicsts of the mass of our people, only such a planned system 
viih Msion and courage to back it, can find a soludon. But 
pknncd systems do not flourish undei the shadow of mono- 
polies and vested intcrc'^ts and impeilalist exploitation The} 
icqunc the air and soil of political and social ficcdom 
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taken down, lest it offend the law of sedition, because of all 
this and more we are not weaker but stronger, for all this 
intense repression is the measure of our growing national 
strength War and revolution dominate the world and 
nations arm desperately If war comes or other great crises, 
India’s attitude will make a difference We hold the keys 
of success in our hands if we but turn them rightly And 
It is the increasmg reahsation of this that has swept away the 
defeatist mentality of our people 

Meanwhile the general election claims our attention and 
absorbs our energy Here too we find offiaal interference, 
in spite of demal, and sigmficant attempts to prevent secrecy 
of voting in the case of ilhterate voters The Umted Provinces 
have been singled out for this purpose and the system of 
coloured boxes, which will be used everywhere else, has been 
ruled out for the U P But we shall win in these elections 
in spite of all the odds — State pressure, vested interest, 
money 

That wiU be but a little step in a long journey, and we 
shall march on, with danger and distress as compamons 
We have long had these for our fellow travellers and we 
have grown used to them And when we have learnt how 
to dominate them, we shall also know how to dominate 
success ^ 
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A MESSAGE TO SOCIALISTS* 

Comiade Masam has asked me foi a message to youi 
Confeience. I send my greeting gladly and I hope that 
your deliberations will result in good to the great cause we 
have at heart That cause today is best served by building 
up a powerful anti-imperiahst joint front in the country. 
It is obvious that the National Congress is the only orgamsa- 
tion which can function as such a joint front 

As you know I am vastly interested m the socialist 
approach to all questions It is right that we could under- 
stand the theory underlying this approach. This helps to 
clarify our nunds and give purpose to our activities. But two 
aspects of this question fill my own mind One is how to 
apply this approach to Indian conditions The other is how to 
speak of socialism in the language of India. I think it is often 
foi gotten that if wc are to be understood we must speak 
the language of the country I am not merely referring to the 
various languages of India I am referrmg much more to 
the langu'^gc of the mind and the heart, to the language which 
glow s from a complex of Associations of past history and 

''Sent to the Confeience of the Congress Socialist Party 
at F'’i/pur, December 1956 
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culture and present environment So long as vre do not speak 
in some language which has that Indian mentahtv for back- 
ground we lose a great measure of our effectiveness hferelv 
to use words and phrases, which may have meaning for us 
but which are not current com among the masses of India, 
is often wasted effort It is this problem of the approach to 
soaahsm that occupies my mind — how to mterpret it in 
terms of India, how to reach the hearts of the people with 
Its hope-givmg and inspirmg message 

That is a question which I should hke a soaahst to 
consider well 


Deceff^ber 20, 1936 
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A NOTE ON THE TOUR 


The Piesident of the National Congiess has to undertake 
a considerable amount of touring. India is a large country, 
but the difficulty m the vray of tourmg is not so much the 
laigeness of the country as the absence of good roads m a 
great part of rural India And yet it is this rural India that 
demands attention and even clamours for it The General 
Elections all over India necessitated more extensive and 
intensive touring than usual, and most of this was done in 
the tlirec months prior to the elections in February 1937* 
The actual number of touring days prior to the elections was 
130 and during this period about 50,000 miles were covered 
— about z6,ooo miles by railway, 22,500 byroad (chiefly by 
car), and 1,600 by air The means of transport varied greatly. 
They included aeroplanes, railway (usually third class travel- 
ling, sometimes second class, and on tv*o occasions speaal 
tiains for short di^^tances); motor cais (from a Rolls Royce 
to 1 fifteen vc^rold Ford) , motor lorry ; horse carriage, tonga, 
tkha, bullock ort, bicycle, elephant, camel, horse, steamer, 
t'-'cldk-boar, canoe, and on foot 


The Congres'; provinces vicitcd were: Bombay, Punjab, 
Sind. Dehu, Unaed Provinces, Andhra, Tamil Nad, Nagpur, 
.^nd M''b'ir'’shtr'» Calcutta vas also visited, 
'ut rot othc'' parts of Bengal Ker.'Ia piabbar) was just 
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culture and present environment So long as we do not speak 
m some language which has that Indian mentahty for back- 
ground we lose a great measure of our effectiveness Merely 
to use words and phrases, which may have meamng for us 
but which are not current com among the masses of India, 
IS often wasted effort It is this problem of the approach to 
soaahsm that occupies my mind — ^how to interpret it in 
terms of India, how to reach the hearts of the people with 
Its hope-givmg and mspirmg message 

That is a question which I should like a sociahst to 
consider well < ' 


December 20, 1936 



A NOTE ON THE TOUR 

The Piesident of-the National Congiess has to undertake 
a consideiable amount of touring. India is a laige country, 
but the difficulty in the way of tourmg is not so much the 
largeness of the country as the absence of good roads in a 
great part 'of rural India. And yet it is this ruial India that 
demands 'attention and even clamouis for it The Geneial 
Elections all over India necessitated more extensive and 
intensive touring than usual, and most of this was done in 
the 'three months piioi to the elections m Febiuary 1937 
The actual number of touring days prior to the elections was 
130 and during this period about 50,000 miles were covered 
— about z6,ooo miles by railway, 22,500 byroad (chiefly by 
car), and 1,600 by air The means of transport varied greatly 
They included aeroplanes, railway (usually third class travel- 
ling, sometimes -second class, and on two occasions speaal 
trains for short distances) , motor cars (from a Rolls Royce 
to a fifteen year old Ford) , motor lorry ; horse carriage, tonga, 
ekka, bullock cart, bicycle, elephant, camel, horse, steamer, 
paddle-boat,' canoe, and^on foot 

The' Congress provinces visited were: Bombay; Punjab, 
Sind, Delhi, Umted Provinces, Andhia, Tamil Nad, Nagpur, 
Mahakoshal and Maharashtra Calcutta was also 'visited, 
but not otlier parts of Bengal Kerala (Malabar) was just 

7 
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touched at Caonanoie This leaves only Gu)rat, N -W F 
Province, Assam and parts of Central India and Rajputana 
•which -were not visited 

Most of the touring "was done in rural areas and apart 
from the meetings -yhich had 'been arranged, there were 
innumerable impromptu gatheiings by the road-side During 
a day as many as a dozen meetings might be > held, some of 
them ha-vmg audiences, of thirty thousand or. more Some 
mammoth gatherings approached a hundred thousand A 
meetmg of five thousand was considered a small affair The 
daily total of persons attending was "frequently 100,000, 
sometimes it was much greater On a rough and conservative 
estimate, it can be said that ten million persons actually 
attended the meetings I 'addressed, and probably 'Several 
milhon moie weie brought into some- kind of- touch with 
me dunng my journeying by road These vast audiences 
usually had a large proportion of women ,r - 

These figures do. not include the attendance at the Faiz- 
pur Congress, nor do they include the tours (such as those 
to Burma and Malaya) subsequent to February 1937 

These intensive tours called for a great deal of staff-work 
and effiaent organisation Generally speaking the organi- 
sation was excellent but too much was attempted to be done 
in a brief day of tv'^enty-four hours Day after day the pro- 
gramme began at dawn and went on tiU very late at mght — 
eighteen hours or more Once on February 13 th — 14th it 
meant continuous movement and addressmg of meetings for 
the whole day and night — ^twenty-four hours — the next day’s 
programme beginmng soon after. , 
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ELECTION AIESSAGES 

" I. . ‘ 

.... . BEHAR , ■ - , 

t 

' - 

For seven days I sped like an arrow from the bow From 
place to place in Behar carrying the message of the Congiess 
wherever I went Dunne; these seven days I travelled from 

i. , f > ‘- 

end to end of the province right up to the frontier of Nepal. 
I met vast audiences of poverty-stricken peasantry in the rura 
areas, I passed through ancient cities famous in history and 
tradition , and modern towns witli- their industries and com- 
merce and unemployment and railway^ strikers Through 
the, steel aty of Jamshedpur I went and across the black coal 
area of Jharia Rapidly I passed through Ciiota Nagpur 
with Its beautiful forests and its so-called aborigines. Every- 
where I found enthusiastic response to the message of the 
Congiess, everyrvheie love and goodwill beyond measure. 
I leave the province with regret but I carry back with me the 
fragrant memory of the generous affection of its people, and 
I shall feel strengthened and invigorated by it m the perils 
and tasks to come Men and women of Behar, dear comrades 
in a great and glorious enterprise, I wish you_good fortune 
and courage and perseverance.' 

Jafimy 1937 
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UNITED PROVINCES 


I have completed my tour of the districts of the Umted 
Provinces and now I proceed to the South, to Maharashtra 
and Karnatak I have visited nearly all the forty-eight dis- 
tricts of my province during the past weeks and months and 
I return full of ]oy and confidence at the wonderful enthu- 
siasm of our people The name of the Congress is magic 
both in town and village , it has become the shelter and hope 
for our_ miUions All the embattled 'legion's of oui: rulers 

* < ^ I ' * 

and of vested interests cannot keep those miUions down any 
longer They are weary of the long night, they smell the 
breath of the dawn, and so under the slielteimg and inspiring 
banner of the Congress we maicli forward to triumph For 
the present we have to face the elections Tomorrow and 
the day after the voters march to the polhng booths Let 
every voter man or woman do his or her' duty by the country 
and vote for the Congress Thus we shall write in milhons 
of hands our flaming resolve to be free 

’ . j 

Febtmrj 6 , 1937 


II ' 

> i 1 f 

-Comrades of the United Provinces, I send you greeting 
and from far Karnatak I join, in your triumph We have won 
overwhelmmgly in the elections as we knew we would But 
who has won ^ Not our candidates in their individual 
capaaties, not even we, workers and soldiers of the Con- 
gress who have toiled and laboured for this success It 
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And SO let us be humble before this victory and reahse'that'the 
credit goes to the masses The p'eojile of the TJ P and 
Behar and other parts of India have given notice to quit 
British Imperialism in India' I 'atn’ confident that Bombay 
and^ Gujrat’ and Maharashtra ’ and Kariiatak will follow 
suit and deliver the 'same emphatic noticO' The days of 
impeiiahsm are numbered, the people have*^ sjJoken and 
pronounced 'its doom ‘It is 'for us to follow this bp and 
hnk ourselves stiU fur their with the'massds The 'elections 
wiU be-Over-sooii'bul the ^reat'work w& are' pledged to still 
remains-' ' To that '' we ■ have no'w' to "address '^ourselves 
With full confidence we march to this^ final triumph. ' 

Fehmrj' ik, 


1 >L 


•» nor. 


'll .1 . ' ^ 1 

’i c 




j' 'i 

ti >r 


, To the Veopk of Southern andWestewIndta , , 

I go back to the north at 'the bnd of rhy'ldng jouriieying 
I go back to prepare for the longer pilgrimage to’ Swaraj of 
which this' has been 'but a'step'^'' I biou'ght the message of 
the Congress Uo the' Southland' the ‘W8st ' But you'" have 
heard now that ‘message ■'not o'nly through fit/ feeble voice 
but ffohi the 'numberless millions "of 'the north who have 
rallied ' to the - Congress ’ call, and their thfinderin^ cry for 
freedom reverberates through the 'hroad plains’ 'and' valleys 
'of Hindustan What echo does that find in ydut hearts ^ Do'es 
not yout blood 'Quicken in your ^ ■Reins' at thaT heaftenmg 
cry 'of the masses ^ ‘ India awaits your own brave response 
and knows full well what it will be Away with “reaction 
and the enemies of freedom ’ Line 'up with the Congress,' 
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line Up, line up, and let us all maich together to Swaiaj. 
Who dares to ignore this call ^ 

Febrtmfj 1937 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE 
ALL INDIA CONVENTION, 
DELHI, MARCH 1937 

We are used to our Congress gatherings, vast and im- 
pressive and representing the will of the Indian people for 
freedom. Behmd them he half a century of our country’s 
history and a tradition of growth and change and adap- 
tation to fresh needs and new situations But today we meet 
in this Convention under novel conditions, for this Con- 
vention has no background except what we choose to give 
It, has no future except such as we determine. Well estab- 
hshed institutions and organisations develop, in the course 
of time, a certam will and momentum which carry them 
forward almost apart from the desires of their constituent 
elements They have an individuahty which expresses it- 
self in Its own particular way, a certain stabihty and steadi- 
ness of purpose, as well as a certain conservatism They 
do not easily move out of their moorings , like an elephant, 
they are heavy of movement, but when they move, they 
have all the greater momentum, and they change the shape 
of thmgs. Such is our Congress 

But this Convention is new and few people seem to 
know what it is or what it is gomg to be Some doubt is 
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justified; and yet all of us know well our moorings and oui 
puipose, and though,' as a Convention, we may be new, we' 
have out ipots in .those past struggles which ,are written in 
the history of the, ^ Congress and , oui freedom movement. 
This Convention is. a child of the i Congress, looking to it. 
for strength <and guidance.; - ; , . ' ' 

' In writing this address I suffer from a disabihty.i. During 
the few days that will elapse between-, now and the meetmg 
of the Convention, the major issues before- us will be de- 
cided by the All-India .Congress 'Committee. • I do not know 
what these final decisions will be, and so,' when this written 
message changes to the spoken word, much may have happen- 
ed w^ch might need variation or, emphasis. _ And yet, what- 
ever this variation might be, the Congress pohcy and, pro- 
gramme, are clear and fixed for us by repeated resolutions 
of the .Congress itself and by our Election ,Mamfesto. We^ 
must moye within /that orbit and any, attempt to go out i of 
It would be a betrayal of that pohcy and, of the larger m- 
teiests for which, the Congress has stood. Those, of you 
who have; been elected, to the new legislatures have asked 
the suffrage of the people qn the.basis of the Cqngress . election 
mamfesto, and. you, must inevitably, take your, stand on.,this.j 
The very greatness of your, success at the polls .is striking 
testimony of the response of the , masses to this pohcy and 
programme. Milhons have testified tO; their faith and con- 
fidence in this ; they have, given it, the final seal of the approval 
of the Indian people. 

The electorate was confined to a bare ten per cent of our 
people, but everybody knows that the lower down the scale 
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we go, the greater is the Congress strength’" Theriemaiti- 
ing ninety per cent are even' more sohdly for the 'Congress 
than the ten pel cent who have supported "us -Though 
our success has’ been overwhelming and Jias confounded 
our opponents, and swept, away bthe representatives of the 
big vested interests who opposed us, it should be 'remem- 
bered 'that the "whole machinery of election' was' so 'designed 
as to weaken us The pressure of an' autocratic and 'entrench- 
ed Gdve'rnment ' was exercised against us, and behind it 
were.xanged all the reactionaries ‘and 1 obs'curantists’ who 
always flourish under the shadow of ‘impefiahsm ' Yet we 
won m resounding manner ^ -''r < 

' Only m regard to the Muslim seats did we latld sVccess. 
But lour very failure' bh' this occasion has demonstrated that 
success is easily m ouf'^ grasp* 'and the Mushni 'masses 'ard in- 
creasingly'' tu’rmng 'to 'the Cdhgress' ‘ Wt" failed 'because Ve 
had long neglected working^ amdhg 'the Mushm ihksses^and 
we could not reach them" in tirhe ^ But where we te'ached,' 
espeaaUy ih the rural areas, we found almost the sa'mb res- 
ponse, the same' anti-imperiahk 'Spirit,* as ' in ' others ' The 
communal - prbblem, bf' which 'we hear so much, seemed 
to be utterly non-existent, when we talked ‘to the peasant, 
whether Hindu, Mushm ‘or Sikh We failed also among 
the Mushms because of their much smaller electorate' which 
could 'be easily 'mampulated and coerced by authority and 
vested interests But I am cohvmced that, even so, we 
would have had a much larger measure oi” success if we had 
paid more atteiition to the Mushth'masses They have'been 
too long neglected and misled and they deserve special con- 
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side'tation I have no manner of doubt that they are turning 
to the Congress to seek rehef from then mnumetable burdens 
and ; their future cooperation -is assured, provided we 
approach them rightly and on ' the basis of economic 
questions ^ ^ - 

'We-have too long thought in’ terms of pacts and. com- 
promises between commuhal leaders and neglected the'people 
behind them ' That is a discredited pohcy and I trust that 
we shall not revert to it And yet sotne people still talk of the 
Mushhi^ as 'a group deahng with the 'Hindus 'or btheis' as a 
group, - a -medieval conception which has ' no place in ^ the 
modeln‘ world; 'We deal with economic groups today and 
the ‘ problems of poveity and unemployment and-national 
freedom are 'common for 'the Hindu,- the Mushm, the Sikh, 
and the Christian As sonA^as 'we leave the' top fringe; which 
IS continually talking of percentages ' of seats in the legis- 
latures and^'State jdbs^ arid- reach the rhasses, we come up' 
against these problems TTiis way 'hes the ehding of what 
has long been known as the communal problem ' - ' " 

One of the most re'markahle signs of- the times is ' the 
ferment amongst the Mushms in India, koth the inteUigent- 
sia and the- masses Without any^‘ effective leadership', they 
have drifted aimlessly, and they resent this helpless position 
and feel that the communal > leadership they have had has 
weakened them pohticaUy/ in spite of the trivial and super- 
ficial gams which they are supposed to have got from an 
imperialism which seeks to wean them awa}'- from the national 
movement Muslim young men and 'old, “and the Muslim 
press, are full of this self-analysis, and the desire to get out of 
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the communal rut and' line up with the forces of fieeddm 
and progress is strong wjthin them. They see how the Con- 
gress has swept away Hindu communal organisations, how 
It has captured the imagination of the masses, and they feel 
a httle desolate and left out. They want to share in the 
triumphs of today and tomorrow, and are prepared to take 
their share of the burdens also ' ,And so this election and qur 
campaign, though they resulted in the, loss of Mushm seats 
as a rule, have been a triumph for us even in regard 'to the 
Muslims They have gone some way to lay the ghost of coili- 
munahsm. It is for us now to go ahead and welcome the Mus-- 
hm masses and mtelhgentsia in our great orgamsation and 
rid this country of communalism in every shape and form. 

The elections have many lessons -to -teach us but the 
outstandmg fact is, this Where .we went , to the masses 
direct we won overwhelmingly. Our partial lack of success 
in some provmcesrwas clearly due to the Congress orgam- 
sation there being confined to the cities, and haying httle 
contact with the peasantry We , must ■ remedy^ .these 
faihngs and speak more and more the language of the masses 
and fashion our pohcy to meet their needs We must carry 
the Congress organisation to every village, ,the Congress 
message to every mud hut. r U . ' ' i 

I have referred to some of our faihngs and some of our 
failures It is well to remember these and not to allow our- 
selves to be swept away by success into forgetting them 
We build for the future and our foundations must be well 
and truly laid To win an election is a small matter foi us , 
we are out to win the freedom of our people 
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Having disposed of these failutes let me lefei to the 
success that has come to us, for it is this tremendous success, 
not surprising for us who know our people, but astounding 
and upsetting to others, that is the outstanding feature of 
these elections How carefully and lovingly the Govern- 
ment had nursed the great vested mterests of India, encourag- 
ed the big landlords and communahsts, helped them to 
organise themselves to oppose us, and looked confidently for 
success m its evil venture 1 Wlieie are they now, these pillars 
of Impciialism in India and exploiters of the Indian people^ 
Sunk almost without trace, overwhelmed by the sea of Indian 
humanity, swept away by the big broom of the masses from 
the political scene Like a house of cards, they have fallen 
at the touch of reality , even so will others go who oppose 
India’s freedom, and a day will come when British imperial- 
ism throttles and crushes our people no more and is a 
dream of the past for us 

We went to our people and spoke to them of freedom 
and the ending of then exploitation ; we went to that forgotten 
cic'^turc, the Indian peasant, and remembered that his 
poverty was the basic problem of India , we identified our- 
scK'cs vith him in his suffering and talked to him of how to 
get rid of It tin ough political and social freedom. We told 
him of imperialism '>nd of this new Act and Constitution 
vhtch bind us stdl further and which we were out to end 
and replace bv fashioned by a Constituent 

A^'^emblv, a gra^sd p-.t,'! yai of the nation, elected bv all our 
pcop’fc We lead out to him our Election IsEnffcsto and 
I \p^''irt.d it> s!v»nulcancc Heard his bmd gathered in vast 
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numbers to near us and, listening to the Confess message, 
ins sunken eres glistened and his shrunken starved body rose 
up in enthusiasm and the trine of hope Siled his veins Who 
that sav that vision can forgerit, or that subseouent sight of 
thoussLnds mardung to the polling booths in disciplined array. 
Ignoring pressure and threat, thsdaming the free convey- 
ances and free food o£ered to them by our opponents ^ It 
vas a pilg rima ge for them to give their allegiance to the 
Congress, to vote for the ending of the ne\r Consntution, 
for the establishment of psrchajcU raj vrhen they vouid 
themselves have pover to liquidate the poverty that con- 
sumed them 

That IS the signiScance of this election If there is any 
meaning in democracy, if this, complicated and expensive 
apparatus of elecnocs and vodng has any sense behind it 
and IS not an impertinent ferce, then the Indian people 
have spoken, so that even the deaf might hear, and prn dg.m- 
ed that they vnil not have this Consntuuon. They have given 
nonce to qmt British lapenahsm. This ConsutxSiov must 
therefore go, lock, stock and barrel, and leave the ndd dear 
for our Constituent Assemblv. 

We talk of and discuss our policr in the legislatures, 
bat all this is vain and prodtiess parleying before the iunda- 
mentai and dominant fact of the situation that this Consti- 
tution must go So the people of India have deaded and ve 
shall be false and unfaithful representatives of our people if 
vre ailovT ourselves to forget this fact contrary to that em- 
phanc direction 

I know that there are elements amongst us who are too 
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fond of slui,ting over these fundamentals] -who I’Dq^-longingl^ 
to office, and -v^^ho have even compiomised the. dignity 
of our great cause and of the Congress by discussmg the per- 
sonnel of mimstries long before "the question of acceptance 
or non-acceptance of ministerial office has been , decided by 
the AU-India ■■ Congress Committee. ^Whatever their; views 
may be on this issue, whatever the deasion ofrthe' A. ICC 
might be, I would have them remember, now,, and for the 
future, that no Congressman, worthy of his name, no Con- 
gress member of a legislature, can act except with the^ dig- 
mty and discipline that our cause and orgamsation demand 
I would have them remember the Election, Mamfesto and the 
Congress- resolutions on the basis of which they sought the 
suffrage of the people Let , no one forget that we have 
entered the legislatures not to cooperate in any way with 
British imperialism but to fight and end this ^ Act which en- 
slaves and binds us. Let no one forget that we fight for 
independence ' j 

What is this Independence^ A clear, defimte, ringing 
word, which all the world understands, with no possibihty 
of ambiguity. And yet, to our misfortune, even that word 
has become an object of mterpretation and mismtei-pretation 
Let us be clear about it Independence means national free- 
dom in the fullest sense of the word ; it means, as our pledge 
has stated, a severance of -the British connection. It means 
anti-imperiahsm and no compromise with empire. Words 
are hurled at us . domimon status. Statute of Westminster, 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and we qmbble about 
their meanmg. I see no real commonwealth anywhere. 
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only an empire exploiting the Indian people and numerous 
other peoples -in different parts of the world I want my 
country to have nothmg to do with this enormous engine 
of exploitation m Asia and Afiica If this engme goes, we 
have nothing but goodwill for England, and in any event 
we wish to be friends with the mass of the Bntish "people - 

Dominion status is a term which arose under pecuhai 
circumstances and it changed its significance as time passed 
In the Bnash group of nations, it signified a certain Euro- 
pean dominating group exploitmg numerous subject peoples 
That distinction continues whatever change the Statute of 
Westminster might have brought about in the relations infer 
se of the members of that European dominating group. That 
group represents British impenahsm and it stands in' the 
world today for the very order and forces of reaction agamst 
which we struggle ' How then can we associate ourselves 
willingly with this order and these forces ^ Or is it conceived 
that we might, m the course of time and if we behave our- 
selves, be promoted from the subject group to the dominating 
group, and yet the imperiahst structure and basis of the whole 
wiU remain more or less as it is ^ This is a vain conception 
having no relation to teahty, and even if it were withm the 
xealms of possibility, we should have none of it, for we would 
then become partners in impenahsm and m the exploitation 
of others And among these others would probablv be large 
numbers of our own -people. 

It IS said, and I beheve Gandhiji holds this view, that 
if we achieved national freedom, tins would meaif the end 
of Bntish impenahsm in India, and a necessary result of this 
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would be the winding up of British impeiiahsm itself Undei 
such conditions theie is no reason why we should not continue 
our connection with Britain There is force in the argu- 
ment for our quarrel is not with Britain or the British people, 
but with British imperiahsm But when we think m these 
terms, a larger and a different world comes into our ken, 
and domimon status and the Statute of Westrmnster pass 
away from the present to the historical past That larger 
world does not think of a British group of nations, but of 
a world group based on pohtical and social freedom. 

To talk, therefore, of domimon status, in its widest 
significance, even mcludmg the right to separate, is to con- 
fine ourselves to one group, which of necessity will oppose 
and be opposed by other groups, and which will essentially 
be based on the present decaying social order. Therefore 
we cannot entertam this idea of domimon status m any 
shape or form ; it is mdependence we want, not any particular 
status Under cover of that phrase, the tentacles of imperial- 
ism will creep up and hold us in their grip, though the outer 
structure might be good to look at 

And so our pledge must hold and we must labour 
for the severance of the British connection. But let us repeat 
again that we favour no policy of isolation or aggressive 
nationalism, as the word is understood in the Central Euro- 
pean countries today We shall have the closest of contacts, 
we hope, with all progressive countries, including England, 
it she has shed her imperialism 

But all this discussion about dominion status is academic 
talk. It is manv years now smcc India put that idea by and 
8 
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there can be no reversion to it Today, with the whole 
world in the cauldron of change and disaster threatening it, 
this lawyers’ jargon seems strangely out of place What 
counts today for us is to break and end this Constitution 
What counts for the world is Spam and British re-armament 
and the French aimament loan, and the frantic and terrific 
race to be ready for war before this catastrophe comes to 
overv’’helm avihsation When will this come, suddenly 
and unannounced, and make a wreck of the modern world ^ 
That is the question for you and all of us, for on our answer 
and on our abihty to cope with this crisis will depend the 
future of the Indian people We have bigger deasions to 
take, graver choices before us, than those of lawyers’ making 
Those decisions and that action require strength and per- 
severance and a disciphned nation They reqmre the masses 
in intelhgent and organised movement for mass ideals and 
mass welfare They demand that jomt front of anti-imperi- 
alist forces, of which we have heard so much, and of which 
our National Congress is the hvmg embodiment It is not 
by mere votes m the legislatures, or petty reforms, or , even 
artificial deadlocks, that freedom will come, but by the mobi- 
hsation of mass strength, and the co-ordination of our struggle 
in the legislatures with our struggle outside For, essen- 
tially, we aim at the conquest of power, power for the Indian 
people to shape their destiny, and that power wiU only come 
through our own strength and will to achieve 

This is why the Working Committee has laid stress 
again on the extra-parhamentary activities of Congress mem- 
bers of the legislatures and on mass contacts Our over- 
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whelming success in the elections will be wasted if we do not 
keep up oui intimate contacts with the masses and seek to 
serve them and mobihse them fot the great tasks ahead 
With this background of principles and Congress policy 
we have to consider the narrower issue of what we are to do 
inside the legislatures Tins narrow issue, and especially 
the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of mimsterial® 
oflBce, has given rise to much controversy, and has often 
been considered divorced from the more fundamental factors 
of the situation If we remember these factors, and the Con- 
gress and the Working Committee have stressed them again 
and again, the issue becomes narrowed down still further. 
Indeed it hardly arises, except indirectly, for, as I have already 
stated, the outstandmg fact of the elections is that the people 
of tins country have given then verdict clearly, unequivocally 
and emphatically against this slave Constitution If the 
British Government has any respect for democracy and still 
sees virtue m democratic procedure, as it so loudly pro- 
claims, then It has no alternative but to withdraw this Consti- 
tution and Act. That is our position and our demand, and 
so long as it is not acceded to we shall labour and struggle 
to that end. 

Congress members of the legislatures have their work cut 
out for them by Congress rcsoluuons That work is primarily 
to light the Act and press and work for a Constituent 
Assembly Some people, in their ignorance, have imagined 
that this Convention is itself the Constituent Assembly, 
"nd that it is going to draft a new Constitution for India. 
This Conrcntion is going to do no such thing That is 
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not Its function and the time for drawmg up India's Con- 
sctuuon IS not yet Nor is tbe Constituent Assemble a 
magnified All Parties Conference The Constituent 
Assemble that \ee demand teiil come mto being onle as the 
expression of the \nLll and the strength of the Indian people. 
It \eill function \ehen it has sanctions behind it to giee eFect 
to Its deasions \eithout reference to outside authonte It 
\eill represent the soeereignte of the Indian people and \eill 
meet as the arbiter of our destiny 

Hov" can this Assembly meet todav when Bnash 
ImpenaHsm holds forable swav here with its armies of oc- 
cupation, and spies and informers and secret service, and the 
denial of avil hberty^ When so manv of our loved ones 
and comrades languish in prison or detention camp ^ Wlien 
this monstrous Constitution has been imposed upon us des- 
pite our mdignant repudiation of it ^ 

Therefore let us be clear about it There is no room 

V 

for a Constituent Assembly m India tiU we have m effect 
removed these burdens and obstructions, and the will of the 
Indian people can have sovereign play And, tiU then, 
there is no room in India for any other constitution 
imposed upon us; there is room onlv, unhappily, for con- 
flict and struggle between an imperialism that dominates 
and a nationalism that seeks dehverance That naoonahsm is 
no weakhng todav and, though it may have to wait awhile 
for Its dehverance, it will not tolerate domination and 
dictation 

. So we are told by the Congress to go to the legislatures 
not to cooperate, for this so-called cooperation would 
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only be anothei name foi submission to dictation, but to 
fight the Act. Whatevei decision we might take on other 
issues, that basic policy remains and must remain. Inevit- 
ably it follows that we cannot have any alliances with indi- 
viduals and groups who do not subscribe to this policy 

It IS within this narrow framework that we have to con- 
sider the question of office acceptance That question will 
have been decided by the All India Congress Committee by 
the time we meet in Convention and I stand before you, 
and by that deasion this Convention will be bound So I 
cannot say much about it here I have often given expression 
to my views on this subject and our electoral victory has 
not changed them in any way. But we have to remember 
that whatever the decision of the All India Congress 
Committee might be, the whole logic of Congress resolu- 
tions and declarations and policy leads us to maintain a 
spirit of non-cooperation towards this Constitution and Act 
Ordinarily in a democratic constitution to have a majority 
means an acceptance of mimstenal responsibihty To refuse 
responsibihty and power when a democratic process offers 
It to us IS illogical and improper But we have neither demo- 
cracy nor power in tffis Constitution, the illogicahty and 
contradiction lie in the Constitution itself Are we to twist 
and distort ourselves to fit in with this perversion^ There- 
fore whatever else we might do that spirit of non-cooperation 
and struggle against British imperiahsm must pervade our 
efforts 

Many of you are eager and desirous of doing somethmg 
to leheve the burdens of our masses, to help the peasant and 
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the wolkei and the vast numbers of middle class unemploy- 
ed Who does not want to do that ? No one hkes con- 
flict and obstruction, and we have hungered so long for 
real opportunities for serving our people through construc- 
tive effort They cry aloud for succour, these unhappy 
milhons of our countrymen, and even when their voices are 
silent, then dumb eyes are eloquent with appeal It is diffi- 
cult to live in this country surrounded by this human deso- 
lation and misery, unspoken often and the harder to bear 
because of that We talk of Swaraj and independence, but 
in human terms it means relief to the masses from their un 
utteiable sorrow and misery Ultimately all that we work 
for resolves itself into that And if we have a chance to give 
such rehef even in a small measure, we cannot reject it 

But that rehef must be for the milhons, not for a few 
odd individuals And if we think in terms of those millions 
what rehef does this new Constitution offer ^ I have read 
Its relevant clauses again and again, ever with a growing 
astomshment at the audacity of those who have framed it and 
thrust It on us, protecting all those who needed no protec- 
tion, confirming their privileged position as exploiters, bind- 
ing us hand and foot not to touch them in any way, and leav- 
ing the masses of India to sink deeper in the quicksands of 
poverty We cannot give adequate relief to the masses with- 
in the scope of this Constitution, that is a demonstrable im- 
possibility We cannot build any new social structure so 
long as special privileges and vested interests surround us 
and suffocate us We cahnot carry out any policy, political, 
economic, social, educational or any other, when the whole 
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lurks in provinces acting separately and being induced to 
parley separately Theiefoie, as I conceive it, the chief virtue 
of this Convention, now or later, is to keep this all India 
character of our woik in the legislatures evet in the fore- 
front and to prevent iissiparous tendencies and the develop- 
ment of provincialism A necessary counterpart of this is the 
maintenance of a umform disciphne among Congress members 
of all legislatures Every effort is hkely to be made on the 
part of our opponents to affect breaches in that discipline 
and all India pohcy, but we must reahse that without that 
self-imposed discipline and uniformity, our strength goes 
and we become isolated groups and individuals, ignored 
and crushed in tutn by our opponents. 

The wider pohcy that wiU govern us must inevitably 
come from the Congress and that policy must be loyally 
carried out by this Convention and its members What other 
functions the Convention will perform will be laid down 
by the All-India Congress Committee and I do not wish to 
prejudge the issue in this written message of mine But I 
can conceive the Convention or its representatives not only 
-doing ^shat I have mentioned above, but in times of national 
toi^ *.inte|natiqjial crisis playing ^^rjnportant role in our 
struggle for powet and freedom * j 
• you will soon go back to your provinces and con- 
stituencies and explain to our comrades there the decisions 
taken here in Delhi city, and prepare for the new forms of 
struggle tiiat await you We have some experience of this 
struggle for freedom and many of us have given the best 
part of our lives to it, and a variation in its shape or form 
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Will not detei us. But we must hold to out old anchoi and 
not be swept away by passing cuiients. And we must le- 
member that we live in a dynamic world where almost every- 
body expects sudden and violent change and catastrophe. 
That crisis, national or mternational, may seize us by the 
throat unawares sooner than we imagine. So we must be 
ever ready for it, and we may not think or act in terms of 
static or slow-moving periods 

Our next task is the harfal oT April ist, and on that day 
I hope you will be in your constituencies to take part in that 
mighty demonstration against this slave Constitution and to 
declare again, with milhons of our countrymen, that this 
Constitution must be scrapped and must give place to 
another, framed by a Constituent Assembly and based on the 
sovereignty of the people of India. 
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I gladly assaaate myself with the demonstration orgamsed 
by the Spain-India Committee at the Kmgsway Hall Spain 
and the tragedy that is being enacted there dommate our 
thoughts today whether we hve nearby in the other countries 
of Europe or in far India For this tragedy and conflict 
are not of Spam only but of the wide world, and on what 
ultimately happens m Spam depends the future of so much 
that we value Most people reahse now that the Spamsh 
wai IS no longer a Spamsh aflatr, or a civil war between 
different groups of Spamards It is a European war on 
Spamsh sod or, more correctly, an mvasion of Spam by Fas- 
cist forces and mercenaries from abroad And so m Spam 
these rival forces fight for mastery, fascism and anti-fascism, 
and democracy crushed m so many countries of Europe, 
fights desperately for life 

The issue as between Itahan fasasm and German Nazism, 
on the one hand, and Spamsh democracy on the other, seems 
to be clear enough and I suppose that most people in England, 
who stand for democracy and freedom, sympathise with the 

*For a demonstration orgamsed by the Spam-India Com- 
mif-ee at the Kmgsway Hall, London, on April 9th, 1937 
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Spanish people. But many of these veiy people aie peihaps 
not so deal when they considei the pohcy of the Biitish 
Government in regaid to Spain And when they go a few 
steps fuither and think of the relation of British impeiiahsm 
to India, aU clarity disappears' 

And yet the leal lesson of Spam is that fascism and 
imperialism are blood brothers, maichmg hand in hand, 
though they may have then faces averted from each other, 
or may even come into occasional conflict with each other 
Enghshmen see, more or less, the democratic side of their 
Government functioning ip the domestic sphere, and they 
conclude that elsewhere also their Government has this 
democratic background But the whole foreign pohcy of 
Britain during the last four years has shown that the forces 
that move it have nothing to do with democracy, they are 
friendly to the development of the fascist Powers, though 
they have half-heartedly and unsuccessfully tried to check 
this development occasionally when it seemed to threaten 
British imperial interests That is the story of British pohcy* 
in the Far East, in the shameful betrayal of Abyssinia, in the 
intrigues of Central Europe, and in the farce of non-inter- 
vention in Spam, culminating in the open avowal of Fasast 
Italy that it will continue to send its armies to crush the 
people of Spam 

Many people are bewildered by the seeming inconsistencies 
and contradictions of British foreign pohcjr, and yet there 
IS no real inconsistency The inconsistency is m the minds 
of those who imagine that the democratic background of 
British domestic pohcy governs foreign pohcy also , or 
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sometimes there is inconsistency in the utterances of foieign 
mimsters and other politicians who juggle with words to 
delude the pubhc into reconciling these contrary tendencies 
and pohcies In the field of action British foreign pohcy 
has pursued consistently and unhesitatingly the path of 
rapprochement with fascism All the horror of Spam has 
not diverted it from its set purpose, the recent blood-curdhng 
massacres in Addis Ababa have not affected it in the shghtest 
degree Even fear of endangering Britain’s international 
position by the growth of fascist Powers in northern and 
Central Europe and in the Mediterranean has not resulted m 
a marked variation of that pohcy 

Why IS this so ^ Because essentially imperiahsm and 
fascism are close of km and one merges into the othei 
Sometimes imperiahsm has two faces — a domestic one talbng 
the language of democracy, and a colonial one verging into 
fascism Of the two, the dominant one is the latter and it 
ultimately governs larger policies So we see that whatever 
governm ent functions m Britain, whether it is a Conservative 
Government or a Labour Government or a ‘National’ 
Government, in India this Government wears a fascist uni- 
form The drift towards fascism continues m India and the 
new Constitution, with all its democratic fagade m the 
provinces, is essentially fascist m conception and probably 
m action, especially m the federal structure The only really 
democratic part of it is the larger electorate m the 
provinces and this electorate has declared overwhelmingly 
m favour of scrapping the new Act But the Act and the 
Constitution continue, and the tremendous majorities elected 
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undei this veiy Constitution aie poweiless and cannot have 
then way. 

Empiie and demociacy aie two incompatibles , one must 
sv allow the othei And in the pohtical and social conditions 
of the modem woild, empiie must eithet hquidate itself 01 
diift to fascism, and, in so diifting, cairy its domestic stmc- 
tuie with It. 

So the question of Biitish impeiialism in India is 
intimately lelated to Biitish domestic policy and governs 
the lattei It seems inconceivable that thete will be any major 
social change in Biitain so long as the Empire flourishes, 
nor IS there likely to be any marked change in foreign policy. 
It seems more probable that great changes will take place in 
India, ending in the hquidation of the Empire, and these 
will result in major changes in Britain Or the two may 
conie more or less simultaneously. 

The background of the Spanish struggle therefore is one 
of world conflict between demociacy and the forces of 
freedom everywhere and fascism and imperialism That is 
the lesson Spain teaches in her agony and through her blood 
and suflciing We wdio stand for Spam must learn that 
lesson in all its implications and stand equally for the ending 
of fascism and empire and all that they signify \Yc must 
pull out the root of the trouble 

But while w'c argue and debate, blood flow^s in Spam 
and heroic men and wmmen and even children fight our 
battles and give their lives for human libertv. Governments 
dcn\ them the aid that was their due, but the peoples of the 
world h-’vc heard their erv for succour and have responded 
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to It, foi was not that ciy the cry of the exploited every- 
where ^ 

We are ourselves helpless in India and hunger and stark 
poverty meet us everywhere , we fight for our freedom and 
to rid ourselves of the empire that exploits and crushes us 
Famine and flood and natural calamity have pursued us and 
added to the burdens of empire But out of our hunger 
and poverty we will send what help we can to our comrades 
in Spain, and though this may not be much, it will carry 
with It the earnest and anxious good wishes of the people 
of India For those who suffer themselves feel most for their 
brothers in misfortune elsewhere 

March z-j, 
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THE ABABS AND JEWS IN PALESTINE 

My expression of sympathy with the Arab national move- 
ment and their struggle for freedom has brought me some 
protests from Jews in India. I venture therefore to state a 
little more fuUy what my attitude is to this problem of 
Palestine. 

Few people, I imagme, can withhold their deep sympathy 
from the Jews for the long centuries of the most terrible 
oppression to which they have been subjected all over 
Europe Fewer still can repress their indignation at the 
barbarities and racial suppression of the Jews which the 
Nazis have mdulged m during the last few years, and which 
continue today. Even outside Germany, Jew-baitmg has 
become a favourite pastime of various Fasast groups This 
revival m an intense form of racial intolerance and race war is 
utterly repugnant to me and I have been deeply distressed 
at the sufiermgs of vast numbers of people of the Jewish 
race Many of these unfortunate exiles, with no country or 
home to call their own, are known to me, and some I con- 
sider It an honour to call my friends. 

I approach this question therefore with every sympathy 
for the Jews So far as I am concerned the raaal or the 
rehgious issue does not affect my opinion 
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But my leading of war-time and post-War histoiy shoMs 
that there was a gloss betrayal of the Arabs by Biitish 
imperiahsm The many promises that were made to them by 
Colonel Lawrence and others, on behalf of the Biitish 
Government, and which resulted in the Arabs helping the 
British and AJhed Powers during the war, were consistently 
Ignored after the war was over All the Arabs, in Syria, 
Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine, smarted under this betrayal, 
but the position of the Arabs m Palestme was undoubtedly 
the worst of all Havmg been promised freedom and in- 
dependence repeatedly from 1915 onwards, suddenly they 
found themselves converted into a mandatory territory with 
a new burden added on — the promise of the creation of a 
national home for the Jews — a burden which almost made it 
impossible for them to realise independence 

The Jews have a right to look to Jerusalem and then 
Holy Land and to have free access to them But the position 
after the Balfour Declaration was vety different A new 
State within a State was sought to be created in Palestine, an 
ever-growing State with the backing of British Imperiahsm 
behmd it, and the hope was held out that this new Jewish 
State would, m the near future, become so powerful in 
numbers and in economic position that it would dominate 
the whole of Palestine Ziomst pohcy aimed at this domina- 
tion and worked for it, though, I beheve, some sections of 
Jewish opimon were opposed to this aggressive attitude 
Inevitably, the Ziomsts opposed the Arabs and looked for 
protection and support to the British Government 

Such case as the Ziomsts had might be called a moral 
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one, then anaent associations with then Holy Land and their 
present leverence for it One may sympathise with it But 
what of the Aiabs ^ Foi them also it was a holy land — 
both for the Muslim and the Christian Arabs For thirteen 
hundred years or more they had hved there and all their 
national and racial interests had taken strong roots there 
Palestine was not an empty land fit for colonisation by out- 
siders It was a well-populated and full land with little room 
for large numbers of colonists from abroad. Is it any wonder 
that the Arabs objected to this intrusion ^ And their objec- 
tion grew as they reahsed that the aim of British impeiiahsm 
was to make the Arab-Jew problem a permanent obstacle to 
their independence We in India have sufficient experience 
of similar obstacles being placed in the way of our freedom 
by British imperialism 

It is quite possible that a number of Jews might have 
found welcome in Palestine and settled down there But 
v hen the Zionists came with the avowed object of pushing 
out the Arabs from all places of importance and of dominating 
the countr}, they could hardh be welcomed. And the fact 
that they have brought much money from outside and 
•started industncs and schools and universities, cannot dinu- 
n'sh the opposition of the Arabs, who see with dismay the 
prospect of their becoming permanently a subject race, 
dDininated, politicalh and cconomicahv, bv the Zionists and 
the British Govemmenr 

The problem of Palestine is thus cssentiallv a nationalist 
one — a people ^tiuggling for independence against imperialist 
coniioi and explouaticm It .s rot a racial or religious one 
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Perhaps some of oui Muslim fellow-countrymen extend 
their sympathy to the Arabs because of the rehgious bond 
But the Arabs are wiser and they lay stress only on national- 
ism and mdependence^ and it is well to remember that all 
Arabs, Christian as weU as Mushm, stand together m this 
struggle agamst British imperiahsm Indeed some of the 
most prominent leaders of the Arabs in this national struggle 
have been Christians 

If the Jews had been wise they would have thrown in 
their lot with the Arab struggle for independence Instead 
they have chosen to side with British imperiahsm and to seek 
Its protection against the people of the country Ultimately 
therefore the struggle resolves itself into one of nationahsm 
versus imperialism, and all other minor aspects of it, such as 
the Arab-Jew problem, though important today, have httle 
historical significance In the same way the communal 
problem, spoilt child of British imperiahsm, looms large in 
India today, but in the wide range of history it loses all 
importance 

India and Palestine have both their national problems and 
both struggle for independence , they have something in 
common in this struggle and the opponent is the same In 
both cases, as elsewhere, nationahsm comes mto contact with 
new soaal forces and is affected thereby, and gradually takes 
shape as an aspect of the world problem, which affects us 
all ahke whether we realise it or not We must therefore 
understand each other and sympathise with each other 

As we take this long view the Aiab-Jew question fades 
into insignificance The Arabs of Palestine will no doubt 
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gam their independence, but this is hkely to be a part of 
the larger unity of Arab peoples for which the countries of 
western Asia have so long hankered after, and this again will 
be part of the new order which will emerge out of present day 
chaos. The Jews, if they are wise, will accept the teaching 
of history, and make friends with the Arabs and throw their 
weight on the side of the independence of Palestine, and not 
seek a position of advantage and dommance with the help of 
the impenahst Power. 

I tr-ust, therefore, that the people of India will send then 
warmest greetings and good wishes to the Arabs of Palestine 
in their brave struggle for freedom against a powerful 
adversary. 

Jf/fie 13, 1936 
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SPAIN AND PALESTINE"^ 

Political India is full today of tall- of the coming pro- 
vinaal elections and candidates for these elections are 
cropping up everywhere As the days go by we shall 
probably hear more and more of these elections and the 
air will be full of sound and fury which always accompany 
them Other questions also occupy our mmds such as the 
co mm unal question or even the petty controversy about 
Hindi and Urdu And yet how petty all these are before 
the rmght}* problems of poverty and unemployment — the 
poverty that crushes our miHions, the unemployment that 
has us bv the throat Inevitably we must think of these 
problems for our sphere of thought and action is India 

But to confine ourselves to Indian problems is not good 
enough, it is not even sufficient for our own naaonal purposes 
or our struggle for freedom Every tyro m pubhc fife knows 
that the pohtics and economics of different cotmtries are 
related to each other, that the world hangs together today as 
It has never done before, and the great problems we have to 
face are essentially world problems To ignore this world 

’'Speech delivered on Palesune Day, September zj, 
1956, 10 Allahabad 
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military rebellion, headed bv the army chiefs and other re- 
acGonanes And this rebellion first started not in Spam, 
but in 2vIorocco ■with the aid of non-Spanish troops It "was a 
rebelhon against la-w and order — ^words so dear to the British 
Government — against the constituted government of the 
cotintry, agamst a moderate hberal regime 

How did these mihtarv bosses dare to raise the flag of 
rebelhon ^ It is clear enough now Thev did it with the 
materiai aid of the Fascist countries^ of Germany and Itaiv 
and, it is interesting to note, financial aid from the big finan- 
aers of the aty of- London 

The Spanish Government and people were taken aback 
It was terribly difficult for unorganised and improperiv 
armed masses to face an organised and well-equipped armr 
m rebelhon And this "was why the rebels expected an easr 
victory But the Spanish people rose at the biddmg of their 
popular government and -without discipline or proper arms 
they faced bravely jhe rebel armies, most of which consisted 
of Moroccan troops. There was a mass levy of the people, 
even boys and girls rushed to the rescue of their hard-won 
hberty. We saw a strange sight — these masses fightmg 
agamst resiular armies and holdmg them often m check. 

The reactions m other countnes were noteworthv. Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy were entirely on the side of the 
rebels and gave them every help France svmpathised -with 
the Spanish Government but dared not help. In England 
the great newspapers, hke the Tir'es, frankly sympathised 
with the rebels, thus md.catmg clearly the attitude of the 
Bntish Government and the Bntish ruhng classes Bntish 
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financiers rejoiced at the victories of the rebels. European 
governments evolved a pohcy of non-intervention v?hich 
meant m effect that the Spanish Government could not be 
helped, but the rebels could draw aid from outside 

And so this terrible tussle goes on in Spam with every- 
thing weighted in favour of the rebels. And yet the ordmaty 
people, men and women, boys and girls, are keeping their 
end up and giving their lives in thousands to prevent their 
country from falling under a bloody and most reactionary 
ranny. 

In Spam today we see clearly the terrible conflict of the 
forces of progress and the forces of reaction, the conflict 
which IS latent all over the world. On the issue of this 
conflict depends whether Europe and the world will be 
dominated by Fasasm or not On that issue depends vast 
and bloody war all over the world. The triumph of the 
rebel means the stranghng of France by three fascist 
countries surrounding her. It means that Fasasm will make 
a triumphant attempt at world dominion m co-operation 
with the Fascism of Japan 

In this vital issue we find the luling classes and govern- 
ment of Britain definitely favouring Fascism. We find 
irnpcnalist Britain with her much v.auntcd democracy S5’m- 
paihising with those who arc tiying to crush democracy m 
Sp un. For it must be itmembcrcd that the struggle m Spam 
is not betaveen communicm or socialism and Fasasm, but 
between dcmocr'‘Cv and c’uel militarr -Fasasm 

This is not ic.-’llv ‘^urpi’stng for essentially Imperialism 
a"d Foasm aic of ore farulv and if a cri-^is comes they 
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Stand together All over the world today they oppose the 
forces of progress — Europe of soaal progress, in India 
and other subject countries of even pohtical progress Be- 
tween unperiahst and fasast Powers there is also inherent 
conflict for many of them want a greater share in the spoils 
of exploitation But despite this mutual conflict they 
sympathise with and aid each other as against the soaal 
urge to freedom and the nationahst straggle for pohtical 
freedom And thus we find the Indian struggle for mde- 
pendence a part of this world straggle against impenahsm 
and fasasm So also the struggle that is gomg on against 
Bntish impenahsm in Palestme 

We must have this larger and clearer view or else we 
shall lose omselves in a maze and fail to understand events 
But if we have this to gmde us and to provide us with a 
yard measure we shall be able to judge of happenings correct- 
ly and we shall know which group or individual is on this side 
of the struggle or that In India we find sometimes persons 
posing as experts on foreign affairs expressing sympathy 
for the rebel cause in Spam or for fascism generally, and 
some of our newspapers unthmkmgly accept this outlook 
Essentially this is propaganda for the fasast and reactionary 
cause It is not surprismg that reactionaries in India should 
sympathise with reactionaries elsewhere 

In Palestine the problem seems to be one of Arabs and 
Jews, and some of our Mushm friends here look upon it 
as a rehgious problem demanding sympathy for their co-reli- 
giomsts That is a wrong and misleading outlook It is a 
problem of a growing nationahsm desiring freedom and being 
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suppressed by impeiiaiism In this process, impei^^g^ 

ism, as in India, has tried to play off one community agamst 
another and set the Jews against the Arabs. Like our own 
communal problem, they have sought to produce a communal 
problem in Palestine So also the French Government have 
done m Syria We must learn from this what the true 
genesis of this communal problem is in subject countries 
and try to remove the root cause 

It IS true that at present there is ill-will and conflict be- 
tween the Arabs and Jews in Palestine. It is also true that a 
true solution wiU come by an understandmg between them 
based on the freedom of the country. The Jews have been 
and are the victims of a cruel fasasm and we must feel for 
their sufferings It is a misfortune that they should allow 
themselves to be exploited in Palestine by British imperialism. 
Their future in Palestine lies in cooperation with the Arabs 
and in recognition of the fact that Palestine is and must 
continue to be essentially an Arab country. If tliat is admitted 
cooperation is easy and Jews will be welcomed in Palestine, 
as well as in Trans-Jordan, to help, as they are in a position 
to do, in the development of the countr)*. Arabs and Jews 
Ir^Yc cooperated in the past and hved together ns friends 
Them is no leason why they should not do so agam 

For the moment the immediate issue is the fresh detcr- 
niin'’tion of British imperialism to crush the ^Vrab movement 
laigc additional British armies arc being sent to Palestine 
almost to conquer the country afresh. ^laitial law will 
flouri'h there. Our sympathies and good wiflies must go 
out to the people of Palestine in this hour of their distress. 
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The crushing of then movement is a blow to our nationahst 
strength as well as to theirs We hang together m this world 
struggle for freedom 

I am aware that outrages and regrettable happemngs 
have taken place in Palestine We must disapprove of them 
for they tarmsh and weaken a good cause I also know that 
various feudal elements are trymg to exploit the nationalist 
sentiment to their own advantage But, m spite of all this, 
let us remember that essentially the struggle is one of Arab 
nationalism seekmg freedom against British irripeiiahsm, and 
all the power of that imperiahsm is trymg to crush it It 
cannot ultimately be crushed for nationahsm and the will to 
freedom survive 

But though we send our sympathy and good wishes to 
the people of Palestme, the real way to help is to play our 
own part worthily m our own freedom struggle m India 
That IS but another, and perhaps the most important, aspect 
of thq great struggle agamst world imperiahsm It is absurd 
for people to talk of sympathy for the Arabs, and then 
cooperate with British imperiahsm m India 

For us therefore the problem becomes one of dariying 
on our own struggle for independence AU those who 
stress other and smaller aspects, hke the communal aspect, 
divert attention from tlie real issue In this stmggle we shall 
waste our energy and injure the cause if we think in terms 
of minor improvements with the help of that very imperiahsm 
which we seek to combat In the Congress Election hlam- 
festo this vital background of our struggle has been 
emphasized This manifesto has been welcomed by the 
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country as a whole, though theie aie some people who have 
gtown angry over it XK-^e see here the essential difference 
between our great organisation standing for anti-impeiiahsm 
?nd certain principles, and others who have no clear vision and 
vho always think in terms of individuals and petty reforms 
or communal, favours If the country wants freedom it has 
only one course open to it — to hne up with the Congress. 
Our doors are open to all on this basis ; we are not exclusive. 
But those who think in terms of cooperation with British 
impciialism have no common ground with us. They may 
be estimable people, as man}’' of them are, but the question is 
not of individuals but of principles And in the great world 
enses that overshadow the horizon, it is essential that we 
should oficr a strong and united front to the forces of 
imperialism and reaction. Only the Congress offers that 
fiont. 

The Congress attitude is clear Only in one matter — 
the question of accepting or not accepting office under tlie 
new Constitution — is it still undcaded My own vicv about 
this has been icpeatedly stated and I hold b} it v ith the same 
conviction as ever. It is tint we must not accept offices 
or ministries 01 else wc help m voikmg the new Act This 
flows naturally from the Congress ISlanifcsto and I trust that 
vhen the t.nie comes, this decision will be taken 
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THE COMMUNAL AWARD 

During my speeches m the Punjab I have referred on 
several occasions to the Communal Avard Short reports m 
Enghsh of long speeches in Hmdustam inevitably give a 
somewhat misleading idea of what I said and criticism of it 
IS thus sometimes based on wrong data It is always desir- 
able that there should be clanty of ideas on controversial 
issues so that while we may differ, we should at least reahse 
clearly what the issues are I am therefore briefly stating 
here what my views are on the Communal deasion I have 
already given expression to these views m my Lucknow 
Congress address, where I stated that the Communal deasion 
and democracy can never go together Its very basis is the 
denial of democracy and it must inevitably be a tremendous 
barrier in the wav of mdependence and the consideration of 
soaal and economic issues which are the real problems facmg 
us m India I cannot conceive of any one, thinking clearly 
m terms of mdependence or soaal change, accepting or 
approvmg of the communal deasion It has been a matter 
of great surpnse and regret to me that many of our Ivlushm 
friends and comrades, who have stood for Indian mdepend- 
ence, should so approve of this perniaous deasion 

There is no question of my being neutral or non- 
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committal about this Award, noi, so far as I am aware, is 
that the Congress position I am not m the habit of being 
neutral about important matters. To the Communal decision 
I am entirely opposed and I cannot willingly accept it at 
any time because to do so would be for me to foiget inde- 
pendence and social freedom and the democratic tradition 
The question therefore for me is, not to approve or 
disapprove of the Award or to remain neutral I am not 
neutral and I disapprove of it strongly It resolves itself 
into this how to get rid of this most undesirable thing ^ I 
can see only two ways of doing this the way of independence 
vhen inevitably such arrangements will have to go and give 
place to more democratic methods, and the way of mutual 
adjustment and compromise between the prinapal groups 
interested in the Award I would add that I do not think 
that any real compromise is possible between those who stand 
for independence and those who expect to Inc for ever 
under the shadow of the British Empire Tlicy look 
diferent ways, they work for different objcctncs 

To expect that the British will come to our aid in this 
m-^ttcr IS to expect the impos‘:ib}c It is to their manifest 
rd\amagc not to do so To expect the communil leaders 
to do so IS equally unlikelv. The only way thus n to divert 
tl t rttention of the bro'-d mas‘;es to national ''nd economic 
pioblems which i fleet them much more ''nd thus en'^b'e 
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The position of the Congress on the communal question 
has long been clear It has declared that it stands for a 
national democratic solution but should there be a compromise 
between the parties concerned, it would probably accept it 
Apart from this it lays stress on the Constituent Assembly 
for the fianung of a constitution for a free India and for 
the deasion of communal issues. 

June z, 1936 
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Mr. Jinnah has in a recent utterance taken exception 
to my saying that essentially there were only two parties 
in the country — the Government and the Congress — and he 
has reminded me that theie was a thud party and that was the 
Indian Mushms In the course of this speech he has made 
some remarkable statements. I am rushing about from place 
to place in Behai and can find no time to give the careful 
consideration which Mr Jinnah’s speech deserves. But the 
importance of what he has said impels me to steal some 
time from an exhausting programme, after a very heavy 
day’s work, to offer a few remarks. 

Mr. Jinnah, it seems to me, has said something which 
surely is communahsm raised to the n*^ power. He 
objects to the Congress interfering with Mushm affairs in 
Bengal and calls upon the Congress to let Muslims alone. 
This objection and demand bear a strong family hkeness to 
what Bhai Permanand has often said on behalf of the Hmdu 
communahsts Carried to a logical conclusion, Mr. Jinnah’s 
statement means that in no department of pubhc activity 
must non-Mushms have anything to do with Muslim affairs. 
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In politics and soaal and economic matters Muslims must 
function separately as a group and deal "with other groups as 
one nation deals with another So also m trade unions, 
peasant imions, busmess. Chambers of Commerce and hke 
oigamsations and activities Mushms in India are indeed a 
nation apart and those who forget this fact commit a sin 
against the Holy Ghost and offend Mr Jinnah 

Again, who are the hluslims ^ Apparently only those 
who foUow hir Jinnah and the Mushm League When 
Maulana Mohammad Ah joined the Congress, hlr Jinnah 
teUs us that he fought against the Muslims It was a small 
matter that scores of thousands of Mushms were members of 
the Congress then and nulhons sjmpathised and cooperated 
with It Being outside the fold of the hlushm League and 
not following Mr Jinnah’s lead, they can be presumed to be 
other than Mushms Presumably, according to Mr Jinnah, 
powerful Mushm orgamsations in the Punjab and m Bengal, 
hke the Ahrars and the Kisan parties, being outside the fold 
of the Mushm League, are not really Mushm We have a 
new test of orthodoxy 

What exactly hlr Jinnah would hke us of the Congress 
to do MUth the large numbers of hlushms in the Congress 
I do not know Would he hke us to ask them to resign 
and go on bended knee to him ? And what shall I say to 
the great crowds of hlushm peasants and workers who 
come to hsten to me ? 

All this seems to me extraordinarj* and harmful doctrine 
and most unjust to the Mushms His reference to a ‘third 
party’ is also far from happy or comphmentary to the Mushms 
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Between Biitish impeiialism and Indian nationalism he would 
have them lemain as a pohtical group apart, apparently 
playing off one against the othei, and seeking communal 
advantage even at the cost of the larger pubhc good 

I am totally unable to think along these or any other 
communal hnes, and with all deference to Mr Jinnah, may 
I suggest that such ideas are medieval and out of date They 
bear no relation whatever to modern conditions and modern 
problems, which are essentially economic and pohtical 
Rehgion is both a personal matter and a bond of faith, but to 
stress rehgion in matters pohtical and economic is obs- 
curantism and leads to the avoidance of real issues In what 
way are the interests of the Mushm peasant different from 
those of a Hindu peasant ^ Or those of a Mushm labourer 
or artisan or merchant or landlord or manufacturer different 
from those of his Hindu prototype ^ The ties that bind 
people are common economic interests, and, in the case of a 
subject country especially, a common national interest 
Rehgious questions may arise and rehgious conflicts may take 
place, and they should be faced and settled But the right 
way to deal with them is to hmit then sphere of action and 
influence, and to prevent them from encroaching on pohtics 
and economics. To encourage a communal consideration 
of pohtical and economic problems is to encourage reaction 
and go back to the Middle Ages. It is an impossible attempt 
for It Ignores reahties 

The reahties of today are poverty and .hunger and un- 
employment and the conflict between British imperiahsm and 
Indian nationahsm How are these to be considered com- 
ic 
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There are of course many groups and parties and odd 
individuals in the country today But, historically speaking, 
the present contest hes between imperiahsm and nationahsm 
All ‘third parties,’ middle and undecided groups, etc , have 
no real importance in this historic sense They have conse- 
quently no great strength and they function only m elections 
and the hke and fade away at other times The Congress 
represents Indian nationahsm and is thus charged with 
a historic destiny Because of this, it is the only organi- 
sation which has developed a vast prestige in India and 
the strength and will to stand up against British imperial- 
ism Thus, in the final analysis, there are only two forces 
in India today — British imperiahsm and the Congress 
representing Indian nationahsm There are other vital forces 
m the country, representing a new social outlook, but they 
are alhed to the Congress The communal groupings have 
no such real importance in spite of occasional importance 
being thrust upon them 

Mr Jinnah leads a party in the Legislative Assembly 
The members of that party have shown the most remarkable 
independence of each other and of the party Why is that so ? 
Because no common prinaple or pohcy binds them and 
at the touch of any real problem they break apart That 
must also be the mevitable fate of communal parties 

There is no question of dictators and camp followers 
The Congress is a democratic orgamsation with its roots 
deep down in the Indian soil Its doors are open to every 
Indian who beheves in independence For it the dominant 
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issue IS that of independence to enable us to get rid of poverty 
and the exploitation of the people It may make mistakes 
but It tries always to think in terms of the nation and in terms 
of national freedom, and deliberately to avoid a narrower 
or a communal outlook. 

What does the Mushm League stand for ^ Does it stand 
for the independence of India, for anti-imperialism ^ I beheve 
not It represents a group of Muslims no doubt, higlily 
estimable persons but functioning m the higher regions of 
the upper middle classes and having no contacts with the 
Muslim masses and few even with the Mushm lower middle 
class May I suggest to Mr Jinnah that I come into greater 
touch with the Mushm masses than most of the members of 
the Muslim League ^ I know more about their hunger and 
poverty and misery than those who talk in terms of percent- 
ages and seats in the Counals and places in the State service. 
I have had vast Mushm audiences in the Punjab and elsewhere. 
They did not ask me about the communal problem or 
percentages or separate electorates. They were intensely 
interested in the burden of land revenue or rent, of debt, 
of w atcr rates, of unemploj ment, and the many other burdens 
they carry 

As President of the Congress I have the honour and 
privilege to represent the innumerable IMusimis throughout 
the country vho have taken a valiant part m the struggle for 
Irccdom, vho haac suficred for the great cause of independ- 
ence and who h'^ve stood shoulder to shoulder with others 
m our hi'^toric imht under the b'-nner of the Congress I 
represent the manv brave Muslim comrades who st’ll s^'^rd m 
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the fiont ranks of our forces and who have been true to the 
Congress through the strain and stress of past years I re- 
present the hunger and poverty of the masses, Mus lim as 
well as Hindu, the demand for bread and land and work 
and rehef from innumerable burdens which crush them , 
the urge to freedom from an mtolerable oppression I 
represent aU this because the Congress represents it, and I 
have been charged by the Congress to hold aloft its prmaples 
and the torch that it has hghted to bring hope and strength 
and brightness to the dark coiners of our land and to the 
suffering hearts of our people 

The Congress welcomes all cooperation , it has repeatedly 
stressed the need for a joint front against imperialism It 
wiU cooperate with pleasure with the Muslim League as with 
other orgamsations, but the basis of this cooperation must 
be anti-imperiahsm and the good of the masses In its 
opimon no pacts and compromises betwen handfuls of upper 
class people, and ignoring the mterests of the masses, have 
any real or permanent value It is with the masses that it 
deals for it is concerned above all with their interests But 
It knows that the masses, Hindu and Mushm, care httie for 
communal questions They demand urgently and insistently 
economic lehef and, in order to obtam this, pohtical freedom 
On this broad basis there can be the fullest cooperation 
between all elements in the country who seek the good 
of the people as a whole and their freedom from imperiahsm 


Jamao ’ 10, 1937, 
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Foi various reasons the problem of increasing the Muslim 
element in the Congress has recently received considerable 
attention This has been so both on the side of prominent 
Congressmen, Hindu and Mushm ahke, and on the part of 
others who, though sympathetic, have hesitated to join the 
Congress There is no doubt about it that Mushm India 
is in a state of ferment today The Muslim masses inevitably 
think more and more in terms of common economic pro- 
blems and common burdens together with others As a 
reaction to these new currents certain prominent Mushms, 
connected with communal orgamsations, have tried to dis- 
suade Muslims from joimng the Congress and have even 
hinted at dire consequences and catastrophes if this should 
happen I have no desire to enter into these controversies 
which tend to become personal and in which irrelevant 
issues are often raised It is not therefore with a view to 
controversy that I issue this statement, but I do feel that 
clarity of ideas is desirable and the Congress position should 
be clearly understood I find that even Congressmen some- 
times fail to appreciate this and talk in terms of pacts and 
compromises with Mushms or other rehgious groups 

The Congress is a pohtical organisation deahng also 
inevitably with economic problems, for these problems 
affect the masses of India more than an^^thing else The 
objective of the Congress is pohtical independence, that 
is, the capture of power by the people of India, irrespective 
of their religion Every Indian of the hundreds of nuUions 
who inhabit this country must be a sharer in this power and 
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must benefit by the ne^v Older that we stiive for For 
ultimately it is this oidei, winch removes oui crushmg pover- 
ty and unemployment, which we work foi Subjection 
and poverty are the common lot of Indians whatever their 
lehgion might be , freedom and economic and cultural better- 
ment must also be the common lot of all of us In the 
struggle to obtain this the Congress offers a common plat- 
form to all, and because it thmks in terms of the masses 
and then betterment, it goes to them, organises them, 
advises them, seeks strength and gmdance from them 

The Congress, bemg a pohtical orgamsation, does 
not concern itself with lehgion or connected matters But 
lehgion and culture bemg important matters in the Me 
of many individuals, it is light that they should want to 
know how these are viewed by the Congress Therefore 
the Congress declared at Karachi and subsequently, in die 
clearest language, that the fundamental and basic rights of 
all Indians must contain provisions for the free exercise 
of religion, for freedom of conscience, for the protection 
of the culture, language and script of minorities, and further 
that all citizens whatever their rehgion or caste or sex, were 
equal before the law and m regard to pubhc employment, 
office, trade or caUing The francluse must be on the basis 
of umvcrsal adult suffrage 

This assurance has been repeated in the Congress 
election manifesto and is the basis of all Congress policy It 
apphes to all majorities and minorities ahke and it is unthink- 
able that the Congress will ever vary it 

Having given this solemn assurance, the Congress 
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has nothing fuithei to do with leligious 
and It puisnes its pohtical struggle In this political struggle 
It has gained gieat power because millions of people have 
sided with it, approved of its programme, and looked to it 
for dehverance from their thraldom and misery That pro- 
gramme was a common programme for aU Indians what- 
ever their rehgious persuasions may be The development 
of the nationalist movement has crystallised power in two 


opposing ranks and we have in India today two dominat- 
ing forces Congress India, representing Indian national- 
ism, and British Imperiahsm I have often been made to 
say in the pubhc press, owing to a mistranslation, that there 


were only two parties in India That is manifestly wrong 
for there may be, and are, any number of parties, big or small, 
important or confined to a handful But what I have said. 


and what I think is true, is that there are two principal forces 
in India today, that of the Congress and that of imperiahsm 
Others inchne during a crisis towards the one or the other, 
or are mere lookers-on and do not count We have had 


big crises and conflicts in the past and, as is the way with 
nations and commumties, vre have gained strength and 
self-rehance thereby Out of the fiery furnace of a nation’s 
suffering and conflict, the Congress has steeled itself and 
risen higher and higher, strong in the love and strength of 
our millions Those who kept out of it and rehed on the 
feeble prop of an ahen and vamshing government, remam 
themselves feeble, wrthout self-rehance or strength, unable 
to charge themselves with the energy of a nation on the move 
Strength does not come to a nation or a commumty 
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from mere numbers, or special seats in the legislatures, or 
piotection given by outsiders It comes from within and 
from the coopeiation and goodwill of comrades in a common 
cause The mmorities m India will not flourish by being 
spoon-fed from above but by their own merits and strength. 
Can an5’^one imagme that any majority in India can crush 
the brave Sikhs, small as they are in numbers^ Only a 
lunatic can think that the Mushms can be dominated and 
coerced by any rehgious majority in India 

The time has gone by when rehgious groups as sudi 
can take pait m pohtical or economic struggles That may 
have been the case in medieval times It is inconceivable 
today, the hnes of cleavage are different, they are economic 
Therefore to think in terms of communal groups function- 
mg pohtically is to think m terms of medievahsm And 
this IS the reason why communal groups m India fail so 
dismally in the pohtical fleld , they have and can have 
no common pohtical or economic pohcy , they spht 
up and are usually dominated by reactionaries Having 
no inner strength they look mevitably to favours from the 
imperiahst masters And what are those favours^ A few 
State jobs, a few seats m the legislatures How does tins 
affect the hunger of the milhons or the unemployment of 
vast numbers ^ 

Realisation of this is commg slowly to those who hoped 
for rehef from their communal leaders and so they are turn- 
mg more and more to the Congress, and thinking in terms 
of pohtical and economic power 

We talk of approachmg the Mushm masses That is 
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no new programme for us although the stress may be new 
That IS part of our principal programme of developing in- 
creasing contacts with the masses, whether they are Hindu 
or Mushm, Sikh or Christian or any others The rehgion 
of all these is then personal matter which the Congress 
guarantees But we think of them not as rehgious umts 
but as suffering umts of the hungry Indian masses who cry 
loudly for succour 

It must be remembered that the Congress has always 
had large numbers of Mushms in its fold, and larger numbers 
have sympathised with its activities Some of the most 
eminent of our national leaders have been and are Mushms 
But It IS true that the Mushm masses have been largely neg- 
lected by us in recent years We want to repair that omission 
and carry the message of the Congress to them Why do 
others object to this ^ If they disagree with the pohtical or 
economic pohcy of the Congress, they are at perfect hberty 
to place their pohcy before the masses But it is to the 
masses that the appeal must be made 

Tlus is important, the appeal to the masses Our 
problems cannot be solved, we hold, by a few people at the 
top And that is why we have lost faith in the old style All 
Parties Conferences, in a few persons, representing commu- 
nal oigamsations with no common pohtical background, 
meeting together and discussmg and quarreUing We have 
had enough experience of these in the past and that experience 
does not call for repetition We are of course always will- 
ing to discuss our problems with aU who earnestly desire 
then solution, whether they agree with us or not. But the 
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way to a solution is not thiough a so-called All Patties Con- 
ference 

Those who talk of the Congress entering into a pact 
or alliance with Muslims or others fall to understand the 
Congress oi the new forces that are moving our people We 
have already made a great pact amongst ourselves, amongst 
aU who desire national and economic freedom, to work 
together to this common end The Mushms are in this 
pact just as the Hindus and Sikhs and so many Christians 
They are there as Indians, and if they have problems intei 
se, as they must have occasionally, they will discuss them 
and decide them democratically within the great organisa- 
tion which has come to represent to such a remarkable degree 
the wiU of the Indian people Is it not better and more 
dignified to do this than to seek favours from and take depu- 
tations to, our ahen rulers who dommate over us, and seek 
to play off one against the other ^ 

When we have gained our freedom, that is the only 
possible and democratic way for us And even now, in the 
course of our struggle for freedom, that is the only way 

Some people suggest that semi-communal nationahst 
parties should be formed, hke a Muslim Congress Party 
That seems to me a wrong course and one whrch will en- 
courage communahsm and injure the larger cause Our 
experience of the Nationahst Muslim Party in the past was 
not a happy one Such half-way groupmgs confuse the issue 
and the masses are perplexed Those who disagree with the 
Congress wiU of course form their groups and parties But 
those who agree should not stand on the doorstep , they 
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should entei the nation’s chamber and take full share in shap- 
ing the nation’s pohcy There are many today who talk 
vaguely of bemg Congressmen and of bemg in favour of in- 
dependence But they work through other and communal 
orgamsations and waste then strength thereby. 

The crisis deepens and the people of India will soon 
have to make many fateful decisions Already these petty 
and unreal problems, communal and the hke, shade o£F into 
the background, and the real issues, pregnant with destiny, 
overshadow India and the world What will our answer be, 
whether we are Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs or Christians ^ 
Shall we stick to our httle ways, lost in a wilderness of petti- 
ness^ Or will we, umted and firm of purpose, take the 
shaping of events in our strong hands and make the history 
of our choice ^ 

Aptil 4, 1937 


III 

I have read Mr Jinnah’s latest statement with care I 
agree with him that the Mushm League is a pohtical orgamsa- 
tion and often acts on the pohtical plane But because it is 
confined to a lehgious group it is hke others of its land, 
essentially a lehgious or communal organisation I can fully 
understand and appreciate a lehgious or cultural oigamsation 
acting on a lehgious or cultural plane only I can also 
understand a pohtical oigamsation acting pohticaUy, whatever 
its views might be. But to mix the tv^o is to create confusion 
and prevent the proper decision of any issue Mr. Jinnah 
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tells US that the Mushm League is a political organisation 
and Its pohcy and programme differ in vital respects from 
that of the Congress The mere fact that a person is born to 
or professes the faith of Islam does not surely mean that he 
must also conform to the pohtical policy and programme 
of the Mushm League If he disagrees with that pohcy, as 
large numbers of Mushms do, he must mevitably seek some 
other pohtical organisation whose pohcy and programme 
appeal to him If he agrees with the Congress pohcy he will 
join It and function through it politically That does not 
mean that he wants the disruption of Mushms He is merely 
acting as pohtically thinking people act Obviously there 
are great differences of pohtical opinion tnter se among Mus- 
hms, Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, Paysees, etc Among each of 
these rehgious groups one may find Congressmen, sociahsts, 
anti-sociahsts, commurusts, hberals, direct actionists, revo- 
lutionaries, moderates, extremists, behevers in different kinds 
of economic theory, supporters of the Douglas Credit system 
or any other system These cleavages of pohtical and econo- 
mic opimon are rightly represented by pohtical and economic 
parties in the pubhc life of the country But to form a reh- 
gious or communal party, which also dabbles m pohtical and 
economic matters, cuts across these real cleavages of opinion 
on hve issues and thus is an unreal party in the pohtical 
sense Or else it partly represents, as the Mushm League 
or Hindu Sabha or Sikh League may claim to represent, a 
certain section of a rehgious group which holds by certam 
pohtical and economic theories But even this it does not 
do with clarity and precision as it is always talking in terms 
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committed to this creed or policy Nevertheless the Congress 
thinks and acts in terms of the masses, Hindu or Mushm 
or other, seeks strength from them, and determines its pohcy 
with reference to them Therefore it considers that even 
political adjustments with minorities will have a surer and 
more real basis if the masses are enabled to have their say 
in the matter 

Do I talk hke a dictator or a sovereign authority ^ 
It is for others to judge But may I venture to say that 
Mr Jinnah when he objects to our carrying on our ordinary 
pohtical work amongst Mushms, or issues mandates and 
warnings to Musalmans as a whole, regardless of their 
pohtical opinions or aflfihations, adopts an attitude which may, 
without impropriety, be called dictatorial ^ 
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BURMA AND CEYLON 

Buima has lecently been politically sepaiated fiom 
us and Ceylon has long functioned as a sepaiate unit of the 
Biitish Empire But whatever the exigenaes of British 
imperial pohcy might demand, India and Burma and Ceylon 
can never forget the cultural and commercial bonds : 
have tied them for thousands of years The pohticai sh 
of countries has changed repeatedly during this 
of years but our deep attachment has conf 
will continue It will continue, among 
cause today we have to face essentially 
and the same opponent That opponent 
ism and that problem is how to free 
the world events are marching apace < 
years the track of centuries, and 
to fascism, struggles to mamtam 
vam, for the freedom of the 
Ceylon, as of the rest of the - 
In this struggle ber 
ism and nationahsm 
trying to weaken 
and by diverting < 
encourages ; 


II 
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mit ourselves to become tools of British impenalism The 
separation of Burma has an mner and wider significance 
which must not be missed It is m furtherance of British 
imperial preparations in the East for the world crisis which 
akeadp overshadows the horizon Burma has speaal im- 
portance because of its soil A httle beyond it, Smgapore 
with Its strategic position and powerful naval base, commands 
the routes between the east and the west Trincomalee m 
Ceylon has developed into a naval and air base of the first 
importance 

These are the dommating facts of the situation and be- 
hind and overshadowmg them is the threat of world war 
We must consider our smaller problems in relation to them 

Both in Burma and Ceylon cries have been raised about 
Indians exploiting the people of the country Cunously 
enough those who are telhng us about this most frequently 
are representatives of Bntish imperiahsm and Bntish 
commerce who have exploited our countnes systematically 
and pitilessly for generations and reduced our people to a 
state of appalhng poverty They want to preserve this 
monopoly of exploitation and because Indian busmessmen 
have entered mto some competition with them in certam 
fields of activity, they have tried to embitter the relations 
of Indians with the Burmese and the Ceylonese Con- 
flicts are arising where none existed and tariffs and trade wars 
might naturally foUow, as they are doing m the rest of the 
world That would be the height of absurdity If India 
put on a duty on coconuts from Ceylon, how would Cevlon 
fare ^ Cevlon’s trade with India is easily first on 'the hst, so 
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also Burma. Any trade conflicts between us would mevi- 
tably injure all concerned 

But why should there be conflict ^ Not only do we have 
our long cultural background to umte us, but our pohtical 
and larger commercial interests do not clash Labour in- 
terests also do not come into any real conflict It may be 
that certain trades come into occasional competition but they 
do not affect the larger interests much and such competition 
IS easily capable of adjustment 

We want of course to protect our nationals wherever 
they might be We want them to have fan play , we want the 
digmty of India to be respected in them even though they 
may be poor workers or coohes We may not have the 
power to protect them effectively today, but we have the 
will and we shall soon have the power But our conception 
of nationahsm is not that of an aggressive racialism igno rin g 
and oveiridmg others’ rights We want peace and coopera- 
tion with our neighbours for our mutual benefit and advant- 
age We want to encourage trade and contacts and are 
opposed to the erection of trade barriers, except when un- 
avoidable circumstances may force us to do so 

This general pohcy of peace and friendhness wiU govern 
our relations with all our neighbours and others who respect 
our rights and freedom But Burma and Ceylon are more 
to us than neighbours , they are bits of ourselves, almost 
bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh How can we turn 
against each other, whatever happens ^ Let them reahse 
that we in India will have nothing to do with the vicious 
propaganda that separates and embitters We recogmse 
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fully that both Burma and Ceylon have their separate politi- 
cal entities and individuahties They have both the right 
to fashion out their own path, and whatever this might be, 
they will have the goodwill of the people of India And I 
hope that my countrymen will never permit or tolerate the 
, exploitation by them of the peoples of Burma and Ceylon 
We have had enough of exploitation under British Imperial- 
ism Let us all pull together and get rid of it 

I trust that the Burmese and the Singhalese will approach 
these questions from this wider point of view, and recog- 
nise that there is no essential clash between Indian, Burmese 
and Singhalese interests We have hved rn amity in the 
past and we shah, continue to do so 

Six years ago I visited Ceylon and since then life has been 
hard on me, and it seems to me almost that an age has passed 
But the memory of that visit is vivid in my mind and it 
freshens and dehghts me How can I forget the love and 
welcome that I received from all classes of people in that 
island, whose beauty gripped my heart ^ 

I have never been to Burma But I hope to repair that 
omission and, if the fates are kind to me, I shall go there in 
the course of the present year and pay my homage to the 
people of Burma 

Match II, 1937 
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INDIA AND CHINA 


I am ashamed that physical lUness should incapacitate me 
fiom keeping my piomise and being piesent at Shantmiketan 
tomorrow for the inauguration ceremony of the Chmese 
Hall It has not been so usually with me, and so I gave my 
word gladly and with full confidence that I would ]oin in this 
great ceremony, great in the memories of the long past that 
it invokes, great also m the promise of future comradeship 
and the forging of new hnks to bring China and India nearer 
to each other What a long past that has been of friendly 
contacts and mutual influences, untroubled by pohtical con- 
flict and aggression > We have traded m ideas, in art, in cul- 
ture, and grown richer in our own inheritance by the other’s 
offering Pohtical subjection came to both of us in varying 
forms, and stagnation and decay, and at the same time new 
forces and ideas from the West to wake us out of our torpor. 
We have been strugghng to find a new equihbrium, to rid 
ourselves of the forces that throttle us, to give expression 
to the new hfe that already pulsates through our veins The 
whole world seeks that new eqmhbrium, but the forces of 
darkness are strong and in the name of fascism and imperial- 
ism and their aUies seek to crush the spirit of man and all the 
art and culture that flow from it But that spirit of man is 
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not easily crushed , it has survived many a barbarous on- 
slaught , It will triumph afresh 

China and India, sister nations from the dawn of history, 
with their long tradition of culture and peaceful develop- 
ment of ideas, have to play a leading part in this world drama, 
in which they themselves are so deeply involved And it is 
right that they should draw nearer to each other, seek to 
understand each other afresh and ’draw strength from 
their past and present All understanding to be real must 
be based on the cultural and ideological background 
of a country I welcome therefore the inauguration of the 
Chinese Hall, situated most appropriately at Shantiniketan, 
and I trust that it will be a real meeting ground of the best 
in China and India I must offer my grateful thanks to the 
Chinese scholars and friends who have made the building 
of this Hall with its library possible I earnestly hope that 
this HaU will lead to ever widemng contacts between the 
two countries, and that Chinese scholars wiU come to India 
and Indian scholars will visit China, and thus set up an ever- 
flowing stream of mutual understanding which will help us 
both in the solution of the problems that face us 


Apn/ 13, 1937 
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FAREWELL TO BURMA 

What a magnificent welcome you have given me, men 
and women of Buima, Butmese and Indians alike ! I came 
as a mcssengei of goodwill to you from the Indian National 
Congress and oui people I expected friendliness and good- 
vill in return But the affection that you have showered 
on me in such abundant mcasuie has ovciwhelmcd me, and 
now that the time has come for me to bid you goodbye, I 
am sad at heart at leaving you and the many precious friends 
I have made here during these crowded thirteen days This 
fail land is pleasant and beautiful, but pleasanter and more 
delightful arc the people of this country, their bright 5 ^oung 
faces, their women with the laughter in then eyes We in 
India vho have lesponsibilitv cast on us for the future of our 
unliappt millions have a hc'^vv buidcn to carr}' and it is not 
'd\\ i\s c’s\ to put on a brave smile when so much suffering 
and miserv and difiicultv suiround us I c-^mc to tou tired 
'■nd wemt in spirit, but tour ]o\ous enthusiasm removed 
that \ c’liness and lightened ihe wc'ght of the burdens that 
1 h-'xe to c-arra Your e\cs tohl me, even more cloqucntU’ 
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The separation of Burma has come What of it ^ What 
difference can this httle thing, imposed upon us by foreign 
■rtU, make to us or to the bonds that umte us, bonds of the 
immemorial past that have sunk deep into our consaous- 
ness, bonds of the present, of mutual self-mterest and a 
common struggle for freedom, shining bonds of the future 
with all Its hope and promise for our peoples ^ India, tire 
anaent among nations, still hves and her youthful vitahty 

in the present age has surprised the world Even in her 

«• 

subjection and degradation, she has produced great sons 
and daughters, and dear to her children is this old mother of 
theirs, in spite of her faihngs and weaknesses To Burma, 
her sister, she gave the most precious of Jher gifts two thou- 
sand years ago or more Long ages afterwards, the chain 
of circumstance brought the same fate to us, the same subjec- 
tion, and bound us closer together in sorrow and suffering 
We shall come out of this valley of the shadow also together 
Indians have come and setded down in Burma in large 
numbers and some are prosperous but many are poor ex- 
ploited workers and peasants whose lot is similar to that of 
the Burmese worker or peasant Many an Indian has made 
this country his homeland, for others it is an adopted land 
For both the prosperity of Burma spells happmess, die dis- 
tress of Burma, misery and sorrow More and more their 
interests are tied up with those of the children of the soil 
How can differences of any moment arise between the two ^ 
We in India claim that in all matters concermng 
us the interests of the people of India must be paramount 
and It IS for them to decide ultimately what these interests 
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aie. So also in Buima The interests of the Buimese masses 
must be paramount and it is for them to make final decisions 
regarding then inteiests. 

The world is in ferment today and vast pioblems face 
all of us. There is a continuing crisis ever5’where and 
catastrophe looms over the horizon How shall we confront 
diese problems, for we ignore them at oui peril ^ Little 
men and little countries lose themselves in the petty things 
of life and are overwhelmed and swept away when the big 
things come. But the wise and the brave look further and 
deeper and prepare their countr}' for a high destiny. That 
destiny calls to us , the future beckons to both India and 
Burma. Shall we not answer that call, marching in step 
together through the trials that may he in store for us, 
strengdicning and heartening each other, and winning 
freedom for our luasses together ^ 

And so fare you well, dear comrades of the past and of 
today Islay good fortune be yours and may all of us have 
the courage and wisdom and perseverance which our coun- 
tries demand of us 

Maj 20, 1957 
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The crowds that came had not been trained in the 
manners of the drawing room, and if the arrangements were 
not ample enough there was much pashing and disorder 
And when I adopted other methods to end the confusion, 
some people thought that I was merely losmg my temper 
Much of the confusion was due to the feet that many could 
not see me I mounted a table to enable these persons to 
see me Or on other occasions I pushed my way through 
the crowd to ease the stram at a particular place where the 
pressure was great 

I menuon these trivial matters because the cntiasm of 
these throws a hght on other and more important accusations 
Something novel happened to wiuch some of the joumahsts 
present were not accustomed ; they misinterpreted it or re- 
sented it. 

So also with my speeches There was occasional mis- 
reportmg as the reporter had apparently not understood 
my point But that is a minor matter The real thing was 
that my pomt of view was novel to many. They had pro- 
bably heard of it but not appreciated it or attached import- 
ance to It. And now that it came pointedly and unadorned 
thev were taken aback. They asked me straight quesaons , 
was I not to gi.ve them straight answers ^ That indeed would 
have been a discourtesy to them and to the pubhe. 

In mv speeches I tried to deal with the Indian problem 
as scienaficallv as was possible within the limits of the simple 
language to be used to large and mixed audiences I should 
have liked my critics to point out where my argument went 
wrong That would have been more helpful than a vague 
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ciitiasm or resentment Are we out to understand problems 
m order to solve them, or to run away from them because 
we do not hke them ^ I criticised the role of British Im- 
peiiahsm in India and I pointed out that Indian nationahsm 
was strugghng for independence. That is the very basis of 
our freedom stmiggle and it would be absurd for me to talk 
of India if I did not make this clear People may differ from 
us , they have every right to do so But the question is whether 
important and vital facts should be suppressed because they 
hurt the tender susceptibihties of the people m the drawing 
room For my part I have no liking for the lobofs who have 
no will of their own and whose sole function is to echo the 
words of those in authority Nor should constituted autho- 
rity Itself encourage them over much if it has vision and wants 
to keep in touch with reahty 

I am asked if I am anti-British, anti-this, anti-that — 
questions which show that the questioner is far from under- 
standing the problems of our time We have grown beyond 
this anti-stage, I hope, and think of our national and inter- 
national problems on broader and more fundamental Imes. 
Why should I be anti-Bntish, if by British is meant the 
Biitish people ^ I owe a good deal to them personally, I am 
attached to then language and literature, I have many friends 
among them But I am against imperiahsm and empire, 
vhcrcvcr they may exist, because I think they come in the 
vay of tlie world’s progress 

If we arc not just satisfied with things as they are — and 
IS there anv intelligent or sensitive person who is ^ — then we 
must trv to understand as dispassionately as possible the 
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world’s problems and throw our weight on the side which 
seems to us to offer a solution In Malaya with.its abundant 
natural ’resources I have felt, strangely enough even more 
than elsewhere, the tragedy of the world For Malaya came 
to represent to me for the moment the natural wealth of tlie 
world With this great store that nature has provided us with, 
and with the enormous power to exploit these resources 
through science and industry, could we not make of this 
world of ours a paradise for all ^ And yet, in spite of all this 
present plenty and future promise of far more, we quarrel 
over trifles, and man exploits man and nation exploits nation, 
and the fearful prospect of international catastrophe darkens 
our hves But the day will come when we shall find the way 
out of this comphcated maze and cooperate with each other 
to the common advantage and advancement of man 


Jfine I, 1937 
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A question has often been put to me as to the contacts 
that should exist between the Indians and Ceylonese m hlalaya. 
An mterview with me that has recently appeared in the press 
contains one or t^*o statements in regard to this matter 
which are liable to create some misapprehension and so I 
should hke to express myself dearly on this subject 

Nationahst as I am in regard to Indian freedom, I do not 
look upon contacts with other peoples from a narrow national- 
ist viewpomt hly very nationahsm is based on an inter- 
nationahsm, and I am very consaous of the fact that the 
modern world, with its saence and world trade and 
swift methods of transport, is based on internationahsm 
No country or people can isolate themselves from the rest 
of the world, and if they attempt it, they do so at their peril 
and the attempt is bound to fail in the end I do not beheve 
m a narrow autarchy But the mternationahsm that I look 
forward to is not one of common subjection, imposed from 
above, but a umon and a cooperation of free nations for the 
common good It is this kmd of world order that will brmg 
peace and progress to mankmd. 

Force of arcumstances make us m India act and tbinV 
on the nationahst plane. That is mevitable for all Indians 
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, wherevet they might live, for our primary objective must 
be national freedom But I want them to develop at the 
same time the international habit of mind and to develop 
contacts with other countries and peoples We have a big 
part to play in the future. Let us prepare ourselves for it 

These contacts will inevitably be greater with those 
countries and peoples with whom we have common interests 
and whose world pohcy might ultimately coincide with ours 
Thus I think that India and China have a great deal in common 
and their future cooperation wiU not only be advantageous 
to both, but of benefit to the world at large 

I have therefore urged upon Indians in Malaya to develop 
the closest cooperation with the Malayans and the Chinese 
as well as others living in this country The Ceylonese are 
nearer to us in many ways than any other people outside India 
and It IS only natural that our association with them should 
be close I make no distinction in this matter between 
the Jaffna Tamils and the Singhalees or other Ceylonese. 
India has been a kind of elder sister to Ceylon for long 
ages past 

This should be the general outlook of the Indians here 
But It is obvious that cooperation to develop on sound fines 
must be based on some common policy A so-called coopera- 
tion mainly thinking in terms of jobs or privileged positions 
for a few persons is not true cooperation , it is nearly aUied 
to jobber}’- and I am hot interested in it Strength comes to 
a commumty from self-reliance and not from a few State jobs 
that might be given to it Even the State jobs come ulti- 
mately more to those who have this strength and self-rehance 
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Coopetation must also be both in lU-fotc^^nd 
foitune. To shate in the good fortune and to exploit the 
other’s ill-fortune is not cooperation and does not enhance 


the good name of a community 

If this basis for working together is accepted, and I do 
not see how any person can reject it, then there should be no 
difficulty in the fullest cooperation. 

There seems to have been some argument as to whethei 


Ceylon Tamils should be classed as Indians. Some such intei- 
pretation has apparently been given in Malaya This seems 
to be wrong in fact and likely to create a split among the 
Ceylonese which is not desirable It is obviously not true 
in the pohtical sense of the, word But a more important 
consideration is that such an interpretation will encourage a 


cleavage among the people of Ceylon and we should be no 
parties to this We want the people of Ceylon to weld 
themselves into a strong umt, which will hve in close 


cooperation and friendship with India. If the Ceylonese 
and Indians are to be classed together for any purpose we 
have no objection We would welcome this as we would 


welcome an even larger assoaation But let this be done 
in a straight way by calling them Indians and Ceylonese and 
not by way of subterfuge or forced inteipretation. 

In regard to the children of the soil, it is right that their 
interests should have precedence over others But if Indians 
or others are born here and have made Malaya their per- 
manent home, why should they not be considered also as 
children of the soil^ 


Jmie a, 1937 
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Almost the first question put to me hr journalists, on mr 
landing in I Mr J a ya, ttas about Indian labour conditions here 
Again and again this question sras repeated It teas a per- 
tinent question for Indian labour has come here in large 
numbers and their present condition and future must demand 
the attention of the people of India and of the ^lalar Peninsula 
alike. I did not anssrer that question for I tras not compe- 
tent to do so I had not seen these labour conditions for mr 
self and I had not read much about them. Some officers of 
the Labour Department of Government met me in various 
places and I had every courtesy from them and offers to show 
me anv place that I wished to see They were good enough 
to send me some Government publicauons and Srmivasa 

Sastn’s report on Indian labour conditions m IMalaya. I am 
sorry that, owing to my heavy programme, I could not take 
advantage of those courteous and friendly offers, except 
to visit some labour lines in Smgapore and Penang !Many of 
my countrymen here were also desirous that I should acquaint 
mvself personally with labour conditions. 

The responsibility for not paying these personal visits 
of inspection is thus largely mine. The fault certainly is not 
of the Labour Department or of fnends here, and I may not 
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and advance them It has to contend against the orgamsed 
power of the modern capitahst machine , it has to bargam 
with this power What chance has poor labour got in this 
tussle unless it has unity and orgamsation at its back also ^ 
When we speak of trade unions we think invariably of 
workers’ umons But Chambers of Commerce and Planters’ 
Associations and other employers’ orgamsations are as much 
trade unions as any labourers’ union They have great 
finanaal resources at their back, intelligence and. education, 
usually the support of the State, and the power to impose 
their own terms by threat of dismissal, involving starvation 
and miser}’^ This has nothing to do with the merits or 
demerits of individual employers It is a group or a class 
we have to consider which inevitably thinks in terms of that 
group’s advantage The strongest of workers’ umons can- 
not face the employers’ umons on equal terms Unorgamsed 
workers are helpless before them 

The State (speaking in terms of a capit^st State) may 
help the workers’ cause to some extent and protect their in- 
terests occasionally But the State can seldom do much if 
the workers themselves are weak and disorgamsed The 
best of the State’s officers, who sincerely desire the better- 
ment of labour, wdl be unable to meet or check the orgamsed 
might of the employers who often have a dominating m- 
fluence over the State Sometimes it may be said that these 
employers And financiers are, for all practical purposes, the 
State But even apart from this direct control or influence, 
there are other indirect but equally important, influences 
at work The high offiaals of the State belong to the same 
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class oi gioup, cducationallj*, socially, culturally and 
cconomicall}, as the contiollcrs of capital and labour, and 
incMtably it is easier for them to think in terms of that class. 

Long ago Disraeli wrote about the tw^o worlds, the 
w’orld of the rich and the w^orld of the poor, and how’’ they 
w'crc cntiicly apart from one another, with next to nothing 
in common. He wrote about the English people in nine- 
teenth ccntuiy England How* much more i'? that appli- 
cable todav in other countries And when one adds to this 
the dilTercncc of race and language and an enureh' diilcrcnt 
cu!tui.i! background, the distance separating the tw'o be- 
comes v.‘’''t Tlicrc may be s>mpathv and goodwill but it 
3*^ dinicuh to understand even 3ntcllccru.'>ht the other’s vicw*- 
point Fir more difficult is it to have an emouonal .aware- 
ness of the other’s feelings, and it is only tlvt that brings 
true undctsimdine 
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apal workers in Singapore *In this strike, I understand, 
that the Labour Department supported the strikers’ demand 
for a higher wage The strike was partially successful and 
wages were increased though not to the level asked for The 
Labour Department is still urging, I beheve, that the full 
demand of the Mumcipal workers be agreed to 

I hope therefore that every eflFort wdl be made to develop 
workers’ unions m Malaya 

But what exactly are we drivmg at when we talk of 
labour and its future ^ Is it just to maintain a large force of 
labour, with a certain minimum degree of security and com- 
fort, ever supplying larger dividends to mdustry, but with 
no other vital change in their condition ^ Or do we thmk 
in terms of raismg them educationally, culturally and econo- 
mically ever to higher levels, and making them true citizens 
of the country they hve m and of the larger world ^ Surely 
only the second alternative is worth working for, and it is 
the only possible way if one takes a long view The rapid 
and progressive growth of the machine techmque m industry, 
a growth which means ultimately greater production of wealth 
and higher standards for all, has strangely resulted m para- 
lysing mdustry to some extent in the most highly developed 
industrial countnes of the world by increasing unemploy- 
ment and lessemng purchasing power The growth of man 
must keep pace with the growth of the machine or else both 
wiU go under 

So used were we in the past to a lack of the good things 
of life that we built up an economics of scarcity When 
plenty came we thought and acted in the same way, and even 
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went to the extent of destroying laige quantities of commo- 
dities and restricting production to fit in with our out-of-date 
economics. It was an astomshing spectacle only possible in 
our topsy-turvy world, and it was a foolish attempt, for we 
must hve up to science and the machine and their inevitable 
consequences. Ciisis came and slump and depression and 
we imagine now that we are out of the wood. But the 
conflict between an age of plenty and an economics of scar- 
city continues 

A sociahst has a clear and scientific way out of this mud- 
dle He would introduce an economics of plenty to fit in with 
this age of plenty He would encourage production to its 
furthest hmit, and he would produce for consumption and 
not for profit, and all the profits of industry would go to the 
community, ever raismg its standards as the wealth of the 
country increases. There is no hmit to this process as there 
IS no hnut to the progress and advancement of man. Pri- 
vate monopoly would be avoided and wages and salaries 
would be so adjusted as to give enough purchasing power 
to the commumty to consume all the goods produced. 
There can then be no unemployment and there can be no 
trade slump 

But sociahsm is a far cry in Malaya today. Let us thinV 
in terms of an mtelhgent capitahsm How did President 
Roosevelt try to meet the crisis that was stranghng the Umted 
States ^ In order to revive a languishing trade and industry, 
he insisted on raising wages, shortemng hours of work, and 
strengthened the trade umons and encouraged them to deal 
directly with the employers The increased wages brought 
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fresh purchasing power to the masses and business revived 
and the wheels of industry went round For under modern 
conditions of mass production it is essential to have mass 
consumption Without the latter the former cannot conti- 
nue, and for mass consumption the masses must have the 
necessary purchasing power provided for them And ulti- 
mately this leads to far greater profit to industry 

In Malaya probably the labour population is never 
thought of as consumers To some extent this is true 
today owing to the nature of Malaya’s principal mdustries 
and the lack of other mdustries But a closer analysis would 
demonstrate that the wealth and prosperity of Malaya would 
mcrease greatly if the purchasmg power of the masses was 
continually raised 

Fortunately for Malaya, nature has blessed the country 
to an unusual degree and it has not suffered so far from the 
ills that afflict the world Why should it not utihse this 
natural wealth to raise all the people who hve here to ever 
higher standards, educationally, culturally and in other ways ^ 
Every mvestment of this kmd pays itself back a hundred- 
fold in the fine human material that it produces If England 
or France had the standards of life that prevail here and had 
these material resources, would they not use them to the 
fullest extent to raise the hving standards of their masses, 
as well as their educational and cultural standards ^ A 
country is judged not by the few people at the top but by 
the masses at the bottom , a city is judged not by its few 
palaces but by its many slums 

Therefore I thmk that wages should be kept at as 
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high a level as possible. A maintenance level is not enough. 
Labour is at least as important, if not more so, as capital 
m the development of mdustry, and labour should share 
m the prosperity of industry, as it is made to suffer when 
industry languishes. In many countries mdustry is in a 
bad way and may find some difficulty in raising 'labour’s 
standards Not so in fortunate Malaya. Why then should 
not all the people who hve m this country, and especially 
the labourers and workers, out of whose efforts wealth is 
created, benefit fully by this abundance ^ It is bad business 
to divert the abundance to unspent surpluses and abnormal 
dividends 

I do not know why the wage figure for 1928 has been 
made into something hke an ideal standard for Indian labour. 
What mystic virtue attaches to that year or to that figure ^ 
Even the present conditions of industry patently permit a 
substantial increase And I fail to see entirely why Indian 
labour should be paid less than Chmese or other labour 
Apart from other and vital considerations which affect the 
Indian labourer and his present relatively low standard of 
hvmg, there are naUonal aspects of this question, and India 
must claim equahty of status and wage with others 

It is perfectly true that in India the wages are often lower 
(though not always so) than the wages paid here. There 
are obvious reasons for that but we need not go into them 
here. Why in any event should that be a measurmg rod for 
wages here ^ Why should we not take the standard of wages 
in England or America as a measure ^ And then it must be 
remembered that a person who leaves his home and goes to 
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another country expects and needs more 

These are general considerations which seem to me to 
apply to Indian labour here, apart from any particular aspects 
of the problem But it would be highly desirable to have 
a close study and an economic survey made of the condition 
of Indian labouiers Such an enquiry would include family 
budgets and the whole question of indebtedness 

Labour has always attached great importance to the 
number of hours of work The whole history of the labour 
movement aU over the world is one long struggle to reduce 
hours of work It is now well recogmsed that eight hours 
a day is the maximum desirable hmit, and in some countries 
the working day is smaller I think it is eminently desirable 
to reduce the working day to eight hours in Malaya 

If It is our purpose to raise the human material in the 
labour areas to higher levels, then education becomes a vital 
necessity I feel that there is tremendous room for improve- 
ment in this respect and the fullest opportunities not only 
for primary but secondary education should be provided for 
It is our desire and settled pohcy in India to put an end 
to the drink evil We are told, however, that the revenue 
from exase cannot easily be dispensed with and this excuse 
serves to continue a pohcy which saps the energy and vital- 
ity of the worker and impairs his efficiency In Malaya 
at least this should be no reason for continmng toddy shops 
The fear that ‘Samsu’ brewmg may spread may have some 
basis, but surely this is no reason why a present evil should 
be allowed to contmue 

One other matter I should hke to mention I entirely 
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agree with Mr Sastri that the Kangani system of recrmtmg 
labour should go I have heard much against it and nothing 
in Its favour 

There are many other matteis connected with Indian 
labour m Malaya which mterest me But this note has al- 
ready grown unconscionably long and I must not add to it. 
One thing, however, I should hke to stress. A nationahst 
government in India would take the deepest mterest m 
Indian labour abroad. It would be interested because 
it would hke to protect the mterests of its nationals It 
would also be mterested because it could not agree to any 
conditions or status which were derogatory to the dignity 
of the people of India 


Maj 31, 1937 
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TO MY COUNTRYMEN IN MALAYA* 

During my brief stay in this green and pleasant land I 
have addressed many audiences and had my say about many 
matters I have discussed the present condition of India 
and what we are domg there and I have ventured to suggest 
what Indians in Malaya might do Inevitably they have been 
vague suggestions and generahsations, for specific problems 
can only be dealt with in detail by a person more acquainted 
with them than I could claim to be On the eve of my de- 
parture from Malaya, as the tram is carrying us to Penang, 
I am attemptmg to put some of these suggestions mto more 
defimte shape I have already written separately about 
Indian labour here and the desirabihty of close contacts be- 
tween Indians and others 

Indians here have three duties to face, three kinds 
of responsibilities to shoulder — their duty to India, their 
duty to Malaya, their duty to themselves The three are 
not mutually exclusive , they overlap and each helps the 
other 

Their duty to India is to keep m mtimate touch with 
current events there, to take hvmg mterest in our freedom 

*First pubhshed in “The Indian”, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 
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Struggle, and to help it in such ways as are possible to them. 
Obviously they cannot do much from here, but for then 
own sakes they should try to swim m the cuiient of national 
progress and derive strength and vitahty from it. If they 
look forward, as they must, to share in the triumph when 
It comes, they must be prepared to carry some of the burdens 
also. Their future is after all mtimately and irrevocably 
bound up with the future of India. On India’s freedom 
depends then status, the protection of their interests, and the 
place they occupy in the world How can they help ^ Finan- 
cially of course Also by observing our national days, by 
using khaddar, by the display of our national flag at 
Indian functions Khaddar is not an economic proposition 
in Malaya It must cost more than other imported cloth 
01 silk But It has become tlie symbol of our freedom 
struggle and of our assoaation with the masses, and those 
who use It consciously show their allegiance to both these 
ideals of ours, which arc m effect one. And if they pay a 
hide more, let them remember that the money largely goes 
to poor Indian spinners and weavers 

All Indians could and should Mo this^ whether they are 
local born or not For the local boin arc as much children of 
India as others and India’s freedom must be as dear to them 
Their duty to Malaya is to live in fncndship and fullest 
cooperation with the cliildrcn of the soil, with the Clnncsc, 
and with all others who live here They must consider the 
intC'-cK^tc of Malaya as their own, for Malaya has become 
their hnd bv biith or adoption, and must work for the pro- 
gress of diis country in cverv vay. The people of the soil 
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must feel that -we come to cooperate \rith them and not to 
injure their interests in any tcay. If India is their first love 
demanding allegiance and sacrifice for her cause, ]MaIaya is 
dear to them also ; and indeed the very love of India should 
lead them to fdendship vnth these lands and their peoples 
vnth vrhom India has had such dose contacts from the 
dawn of history, and whose interests are so nearly allied 
to hem 

Lastly, their duty to themselves jNIy first reaction here 
was not a very 6.vourable one I found too many small 
Indian groups fiinctioniag separately There -was no con- 
flict between these groups but neverthdess, they weakened 
the commumtv. Strength requires a larger unity com- 
pnsmg all these groups, all those who look to India as their 
common motherland Therefore the primary need for 
Indians is to build up this larger unity organisationally and 
to devdop contacts — sodal, pohtical, business — between 
Indians fi:om all parts of our homeland To the extent that 
they succeed m doing this will they be respected by others 
and have their voice heard in matters of importance 

A larger number of Indians here bdong to the labour- 
ing class and our future in Malaya is thus dosdy bound up 
with the future of Indian labour here It is necessary there- 
fore that middle class Indians should seek to serve the 
labourmg masses in every way and remain m dose touch with 
them, so that they may know their needs and wants and might 
help them in their struggle I have sugg^ted elsewhere 
the destrabflity of forming workers’ umons In cities pro- 
bably these would be more feasible to begin with than dse- 
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where Far-sighted employers should welcome them for 
they can then deal with responsible orgamsations and bodies 
of labour rather than with a disorgamsed mass Such trade 
umons need not be confined to Indian workers only for the 
cause of labour is not raaal Racial or purely national unions 
are apt to be exploited against each others Therefore, 
as far as possible, umons should comprise all the labour in 
an industry. 

It IS the business of the State to provide free education 
and medical facihties for all. In a rich country hke Malaya 
this IS easily possible, but none the less conditions being 
what they are we must help ourselves where the State fails to 
perform its functions. For education is a vital matter for a 
community and all its future depends on the human material 
it produces and trains In this matter the Chmese in Malaya 
have set a fine example by putting up innumerable up-to- 
date schools Why should not the Indians follow ^ This 
is necessar};^ from another point of view also In the exist- 
ing State schools the Indian languages are not taught, nor 
indeed has India any place m them. (For the moment I 
exclude the Tamil schools for Indian workers ) This means 
that our boys and girls grow up cut off from India and de- 
nationalised to some extent. In our own schools there would 
be an important place for Hindustam, our national language, 
as well as for the mother tongue of the students Such 
scliools, I would suggest, should cater for all Indians and 
should not be confined to one prornnaal or rehgious group 
\\ e do not want sectariamsm in our education Indeed if our 
schools are good enough and attract non-Indians, I would 
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welcome them 

For the present when even good schools are lacking, 
to thmk in terms of colleges is premature But obviously 
we cannot end the education of our children at the school 
stage It surprises me how hmited are the facihties for higher 
education in this country in spite of its wealth There is 
not a single umversity and only one training college and one 
medical college Some young men and women may go 
abroad for higher studies — to India or foreign countries. 
But It is absurd to expect any considerable number to be in 
a position to go to other countries Thus in effect the people 
of the country, Indians as well as non-Indians, have no 
opportumties to pursue their studies further 

Apart from general cultural education, technical and 
saentific traimng is essential for a country with such large 
mmeral and forest resources Otherwise it can only remain, 
as It is largely at present, a producer of raw material, and not 
one that makes the manufactured article For expert work 
It will always have to seek people from abroad This is a 
humihatmg future for any country 

This question of higher and techmcal education is of 
course one for aU the people of Malaya It is not confined 
to Indians But Indians should think of it and should 
cooperate with other commumties to remove this strange 
and surprising lack of the most essential condition of modern 
progress 

Something that I feel should be done almost immedia- 
tely IS for Indians to open pubhc hbraries and reading rooms, 
providing Indian newspapers, journals and books. To 
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begin with, leading rooms should be opened, as these are 
not costly, and gradually hbiaiies should be bmlt up around 
them. I am told that some of the Indian Assoaations 
get newspapers from India This is not enough. The 
leading rooms should be open to the pubhc, includmg non- 
Indians, who should be invited to interest themselves in 
Indian affairs. Such reading rooms and libraries would go 
some way to keep the Indian population of Malaya in touch 
with current events m India 

There are, I beheve, some Indian-owned newspapers 
in Malaya which give Indian news Such newspapers are 
desirable both in the Indian languages and in Enghsh. News- 
papers ' are the ears ' and voice of a commumty Without 
them a commumty is deaf and dumb and consequently help- 
less and powerless Therefore I Hope that our countrymen 
will build up high class and secure newspapers and journals. 

I have recommended strongly that Indians here should 
take to khaddar wearing For this purpose khaddar depots 
should be opened where good and rehable khadi can be ob- 
tained without intermediate profiteering The All India 
Spinners’ Association or its branches should be consulted 
about this. These khaddar depots might also stock other 
Indian goods 

These are some suggestions which I make for the con- 
sideration of my countrymen and countrywomen here. I 
would add that m all these matters we expect Indian women 
to take a prominent part Ours is not just a men’s move- 
ment in India Women have played and are playing a brave 
and outstanding part in it 

13 
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In ending this article I should hke to remind all my 
countrymen that if they wish to share in the honour and 
privilege of being India’s children, they must be prepared 
to shoulder the responsibihties that always accompany pri- 
vileges Wherever in this wide world There goes an Indian, 
there also goes a bit of India with him, and he may not forget 
this or Ignore it By his actions India will be judged He 
has It in his power to some extent to bring credit or discre- 
dit to his country, honour or dishonour Let him keep this 
in mind always and let him bear himself with digmty in 
good fortune and ill fortune, ahke India wants freedom 
and friendship with the world, and for that we labour , we 
are no humble suppliants for anybody’s favour We are 
no citizens of a mean country, but of a noble land with a 
great past and, let -us hope, with a greater future That 
future beckons to all of us. Who will not answer that call ^ 
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FAREWELL TO MALAYA 

For thirteen days I have wandered up and down the land 
of Malaya, enchanted by its beauty and charm. The spell 
of the country held me in its grip, and though great crowds 
came to welcome me and I talked to them of many things, 
my mind could not get rid of that spell and my eyes were 
always seeking to take their fill of this green and pleasant 
land where it is always afternoon and the troubles and con- 
flicts of the woild seem far away. And now it is time for me 
to go back to my homeland to face the heavy tasks and 
shouldei the responsibility that fate and circumstance have 
cast upon me I go with regret, but I carry back many 
tieasures with me — the memory of this beautiful country 
so iichly endowed by nature, and the fai more precious 
memory of the love and affection that have been showered 
upon me in such abundant measure. To my own country- 
men heie of all classes, from the labourer m the field to the 
meichant or piofessional persop, I find it difficult to express 
my gratitude. Between us there need be no formal and 
superficial expressions of thanks, but rather a deeper under- 
standing of each other, and, I hope, a deeper appreciation 
of each other, bound togetlier as we are by the strong chain 
of common ideals and objectives. It was this great cause. 
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which I represented to them, that brought them in their 
tens of thousands to welcome me and which evoked that 
tremendous enthusiasm which we have seen and felt It is 
this cause for which we hve and which we shall see triumph 
But the welcome that I received came from others also, from 
the people of the country, the Malayans, and the people of 
China who hve here in such large numbers, and from the 
Ceylonese who are so near akin to us To them all I am 
most grateful From yet others I had every courtesy, 
from the press, from such government officials as I came 
in contact with, and from the pohce during my meetings 
and processions I wish to express my gratitude to them 

I came here tired and I have had a strenuous time here, 
except for a brief spell of peace at Port Dickson But this 
country and its generous and hospitable inhabitants have 
refreshed me and I go back rich in mind and fitter in body 
This memory wiU endure for long and cheer me in the days 
to come 

And so goodbye Malaya, or as I would prefer to have it, 
an tevoir 


June 
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BACK HOME 

It IS good to come back home after six weeks of con- 
tinuous wandering, good to see famihar sights, famihar 
faces, to rest for more than a day or two in the same place. 
Some have the wandetlust, and I have it myself in some 
measure, and I love to get out of the old rut and cross 
mountains and seas and make acquamtance with new 
countrie'!, new people. And when one may not do this, 
as alas too often I may not, I give rein to my imagination 
and we take long and improbable journeys and seek 
adventure m distant countries. But the old rut calls us 
back and we return to the day’s routine. 

So I was back from Burma and hlalaya. There were 
numerous formidable files av aiting me, and a crowd of letters 
to ansv cr, and questions and problems which a great orgam- 
‘Jition has continually to face. Pressmen surrounded me — 
whit hid I say to this or that ^ Had I seen some statement 
or other ^ Was Congress going to form ministries ^ And 
so on mtcrmin'^bly. Fortunatelv I knew little about these 
various stitcments and pronouncements and I felt some 
difilcukv m re-adjusting mi self to the old world which I 
had Ich but S’x weeVrs before Before mr eyes floated still 
the Shv, e Dagon paged'’ ghs^emng m the morning sunlight, 
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and the palm trees swaying in the pleasant land of Malaya 

Back to the files and the letters A summer school 
has been raided and the lathi has felled down many people 
The Jute strike is over but the grievances of the jute workers 
continue The workers in a match factory of the Swedish 
trust have been long on strike and are being lU-treated 
The problem of the detenus A Congress committee has 
been suspended and protest and counter-protest have 
poured in Appeals from district committees against cer- 
tain orders of their provinaal committees There is an 
interruption and fifty kisans appear on the scene full of their 
troubles They cannot be ignored 

Back again to the files Should kisan organisations 
be started or should we concentrate on making kisans 
members of Congress committees ^ What should be the 
relation between the Congress Comrmttee and the Kisan 
Sabha ^ Am I in favour of functional representation ^ Tele- 
grams pour in protesting against the choice of a candidate 
to contest a by-election A long distance trunk caU on the 
telephone comes from South India. Visitors, visitors with 
nothing worthwhile to say, wasting time An occasional 
visitor who IS interesting taking up more time And all the 
while the Shwe Dagon pagoda floating in the air and the 
gem palace of Mandalay and laughing men and women in 
gay atture wandering by 

Back to work Financial matters, confusmg and 
troublesome Cases of disciphnary action. Some hard 
ones but disciphne has to be maintained in an orgamsation 
Mass contacts, what progress is bemg made m the villages ^ 
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What with Mushms in towns and villages ^ Letters in appro- 
val of oui new activities, letters in criticism Are the Con- 
gress members of the legislatures working in their consti- 
tuenaes carrymg the message of the Congress ^ 

How hot It IS and the paper one writes on sticks to the 
hand And how pleasant it was by the sea-side m Malaya 
with the tide lapping the beach and the palm trees and the 
graceful areca-nuts frmgmg the shoie. 

A conference with colleagues in the office. Cablegrams 
from abroad. Discussion on foreign affairs Zanzibar- 
Indians overseas Visitors, visitors — hell ! Why will so many 
people come when there is so much to be done ^ But some 
are old colleagues and though what they say may be un- 
important, they are valued comrades and may not be ignored 
Strangers come and who knows whether their business is 
important or not ^ Peasants come and who can turn these 
helpless ones away without a word of cheer ^ 

The situation on the Frontier — air-bombmg and kid- 
nappmgs, a curious mixture, and the larger question being 
somewhat hidden by communal feehngs on either side 
When will people behave like grown-ups ^ How childish 
all this IS and rehgion, as of old, warps the mind and con- 
fuses the issue 

A note on Congress work in the Punjab, a complamt 
from Bombay which takes up time Visitors askmg me to 
visit their districts or attend conferences 

Will the Congress accept ministries ^ When will the 
Working Committee meet to consider this question ^ Wise 
people, knowing far more than I do, announce that the 
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Committee is meeting within a few days Evidently they 
imagme that our mam preoccupation is to thinlc about and 
discuss this question of ministries. They would be sur- 
prised to find how httle this has to do with our work and 
how many other activities claim our attention. And those 
who question may be stdl further surprised if they had a 
ghmpse mto my mmd 

For my mind goes back over the heads of the visitors 
and questioners and across the files to these six weeks that 
are gone past recall, days fuU of wandering m strange places, 
old world and new, crowded days And pictures of the past 
come up before me when the beautiful palace at Mandalay 
hummed with play and laughter, and behmd this hid many 
an intrigue and cruelty, and the rapid decay of an order that 
had hved its time That gem palace is empty today, shorn 
of Its gems, and only ghosts and memories fiU its deserted 
halls The teak roofs and pillars stand as of old, but they 
are dead wood and no more The past they represent is gone 
for ever. 

But the Shwe Dagon pagoda still towers m all its strength 
and beauty over the city of Rangoon and gives its ageless 
message to all who come under its spell It shmes in the 
mornmg sunhght and ghmmers as the evenmg shadows fall, 
and we creep away from Burma reverently with this image 
of the soul of a people impressed on our mmds and hearts 


J/me 19, 1937 



34 

THE PRINCES AND FEDERATION 

The constitutional deadlock that has arisen in India, 
immediately on the introduction of the new Constitution, 
has brought home to many the real sigmficance of that con- 
stitution more than any amount of explanation and analysis. 
The Act may remain on the statute book yet awhile and 
shadow ministries function, backed by the British power. 
But all this IS unreahty, the land of ghosts and spooks. The 
reahty of today is British Imperiahsm on the one side and 
Indian nationahsm, as represented by the Congress, on the 
other. The Act has no place in the picture and so it is 
collapsing at the first touch But we have to hasten this 
process at either end and so we must remember that the 
Federal part of it still raises its ugly head in the mists of the 
future The Congress has directed us to fight this Federal 
structure and to prevent its introduction, for nothing is so 
bad in the Act as this Federal part. 

What of the Princes ^ We hear vague rumours of some 
agreeing and some doubting. These Princes, or nearly 
all of them, have acted during the past years of national 
struggle as the close aUies of British Imperiahsm. Con- 
sistently they have been unfriendly to the national movement. 
Are they gomg to register another unfriendly act by jom- 
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ing the Federation despite the unanimous opposition of poh- 
tical India to this structure ^ This will be a grave deasion 
for them and they wiU thus ahgn themselves even more than 
before m opposition to the people of India There is a great 
deal of talk of the independence of the States and of the 
special treaties and the hke 'But the thing that is gomg to 
count in the future is the treaty that the people of India make 
with others The Act will go mevitably with all its hun- 
dreds of sections and its speaal powers and its Federation. 
And so I would ask the Princes to consider this matter from 
this pomt of view and not rush m where wiser^ people fear 
to tread 

1937 



BOMBING AND KIDNAPPING ON THE 

FRONTIER 


Less than tvi^o months ago tlie British Government 
addressed a communication to the Spanish Government 
and the Insurgents in Spam asking both of them to refiain 
from bombing the civil population from the air. This 
remonstlance was sent to both the waning groups in Spain, 
but as a matter of fact the immediate occasion for it was the 
bombing of some of the towns in the Basque country, largely 
by German and Itahan aeroplanes in the service_ of General 
Franco For nearly a year, ever since the outbreak of the 
insurrection in Spain and its invasion by foreign forces, the 
world has been sickened by accounts of the barbarities perpe- 
trated by the fasast-mihtary clique in that unhappy country. 
Even so the bombing of Guernica, an unfortified city, with 
incendiary bombs, the kilhng thereby of 800 civihans,, and 
the destruction of a large part of the city came as a terrible 
shock to the peoples of the world 

The British Government sent a pious note of' protest and 
remonstrance, that is its chief function now imforeign affairs 
And 5^et, just then, that same British Government was in- 
dulging in bombing from the air across the, north-west 
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frontier of India It was a strange and significant co- 
incidence demonstrating in a flash the true nature and 
hypocrisy of modern imperiahsm 

How does the thmg that is monstrous and horrible in 
Spam become justifiable in India or across her frontier^ 
Whatever the so-called justification might be, frightfulness 
remams frightfulness, and there are certain standards of con- 
duct which can only be ignored and set aside at peril to the 
avihsation and culture which the world has so painfully 
built up through long years of travail AU over the world 
people reahse this and raise their voices against this new 
barbarism of bombing of civihans from the air But fascism 
and imperiahsm, twin-brothers, are impervious to this wide- 
spread opimon, are wholly insensitive to the suffering of 
innocent human bemgs and to the crash of civihsadon and 
the collapse of much that humamty cherishes They carry 
on with their bombs from the air and destroy or maim im- 
partially man and woman, boy and girl, and the child at the 
breast 

But humamty apart, let us examine this bombing busi- 
ness across the Frontier The Congress has condemned it, 
as every sensitive person needs must, and it has further con- 
demned the real motive force behind it, the so-called Forward 
Pohcy at the Frontier We are told, however, that the British 
Government indulged in this bombing in order to rescue and 
protect girls who had been kidnapped It is strange that 
even the kidnappmg of girls should fit in with the Frontier 
pohcy of Government, just as communahsm fits in with its 
larger Indian policy Memories of how the kidnapping of 
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missionaries in various parts of the woild helped in spreading 
the empirds of vaiious imperiahst powers come back to us 
Do we see a hke process in operation at the Frontier ^ 

Now It is clear and beyond possibihty of argument that 
the kidnapping of girls is a barbarous and inhuman thing 
and we cannot tolerate it. A government that cannot 
pievent it demonstrates its own incompetence. But it is also 
clear to every tyro in pohtics that air-bombmg and nuhtary 
expeditions do not materiahse unless there are important 
reasons of pohcy behind them. What that pokey in India 
has been and is, we all know For generations past it has 
messed about the frontier, ostensibly trying to solve the 
problem, in effect worsenmg it One may argue whether 
this failure is due to sheer incompetence, or to a desire not to 
solve the problem, so that it may continue as a constant 
irritant and an excuse for periodical frontier operations and 
their inevitable reactions on Indian pohtics, or to both But 
' almost everybody is agreed that British pohcy on the Frontier 
has been a complete failure. 

That is true on the face of it and yet' that is too simple 
a statement to make, for the British people are no fools, and 
in framing their imperial policies they do not stop at the 
Frontier, they look far beyond it. In the' old days they 
looked at the Tsar and his advancing empire, now the Tsar 
has gone past recall, but the same fascination forces them to 
look at the wide-flung Soviet territories which almost touch 
the frontiers of India. In this area of Central Asia they see 
threats to their Indian Empire, to the routes to India, to their 
world position. In the great crises that loom ahead, the 
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Indian frontier and the adjoining countries may well have 
decisive importance It is true that the Soviet Union desires 
peace more ardently than any other country in the world 
It is also true that the Soviet Union has tried hard to make 
friends with England Yet the inherent antagonisms of the 
two systems remain and may become even more evident when 
crisis comes We have seen how official England, even at the 
cost of minor interests and prestige, has indirectly aided the 
insurgents in Spain and supported the Nazi pohcy in Europe 
The true kinship of imperialism with fascism affected British 
foreign policy more than many other considerations 

Thus the frontier of India and the lands beyond it are 
regarded by the Government as a probable theatre of war, 
and all their policy is directed to strengthening themselves 
there for war purposes It is not a policy of pacification of 
and cooperation with the frontier tribes It is ultimately 
one of advancing and occupying more territory so as to 
remove the theatre of war a httle further away from their 
present base The mihtary mind, ignoring pohtical and 
psychological factors, thinks only in terms of extending the 
bounds of an empire and thus making it safer from attack 
As a matter of fact this process often ends in weakening a 
country or an empire In India we have the mihtary mind 
at work even in the avihan departments, for the civilian 
considers himself, and rightly, as much a member of a foreign 
army of occupation as the soldier 

All this has led to the so-called ‘Forward Pohcy’ at the 
frontier and because of this every excuse is good enough to be 
utihzed for a forward move It is with this background that 
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we must consider recent events on and across the frontier. 

This Forward Pohcy becomes an intense preparation for 
war, foi the great war that is prophesied for the not distant 
future. Apart from our opposition and strong objection to 
this Forward Policy in itself, we have to oppose it as such 
a preparation for war. The Congress has declared itself 
against India’s participation in imperialist war and by that 
declaration^ and pohcy we must stand, not for quixotic 
reasons, but in the s©hd and permanent interests of the 
people of India and their freedom. 

This Forward Pohcy has another aspect, a communal 
one Just as the canker of communahsm, fostered by im- 
perialism, weakens and injures our pubhc hfe and our 
struggle for freedom, so also the Forward Pohcy introduces 
that canker at the frontier and creates trouble between 
India and her neighbours. The pohcy of Britain at the 
Frontier has been alternately to bribe and terrorise the fron- 
tier tribes That is k foohsh pohcy, foredoomed to failure. 
That certainly can never be the pohcy of a free India towards 
them. The Congress has repeatedly declared that it has no 
quarrel whatsoever with our neighbours and that it desires to 
cultivate friendly and cooperative relations with them. Thus 
the Forward Pohcy of the British Government comes into 
direct conflict with oui intentions and creates new problems 
which will be difficult of solution in the future ' We must 
tiy to prevent that happemng as far as we can, and this 
makes it necessary for us to hold hard to these fundamental 
principles of ours and not allow ourselves to be swept away 
by anything else. 
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I am quite convinced that the trouble at the Frontier 
can be ended by a friendly approach on our part, if we were 
free to make that approach One man alone, Khan Abdul 
Ghafiar- Khan,' loved on either side of the Frontier, could 
settle It, but under the British dispensation, he may not even 
enter his province But even apart from Khan Abdul 
GhalFar Khan, I can say with confidence that any appiroach 
by the, Congress would meet < with success The chiefs of 
the frontier tribes would reahse soon enough that our in- 
terests and theirs were not in conflict and they would co- 
operate with us in putting an end to the scandal of kid- 
nappings and raiding expeditions They would reahse also 
that any other course than this would impeiil the freedom 
that they have got, for British imperiahsm is determined 
to march further and further in pursuance of its Forward 
Policy They play into' the hands of' this impenahsm by 
giving It pretexts for action, and. they create an unfriendly 
feehng in India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

Let us examine briefly the recent occurrences on the 
Frontier A village girl, of about 15 or 16, Ram Kuar, 
apparently eloped with . someone .• This incident which was 
a purely local and personal affair and had no larger signifi- 
cance, suddenly assumed importance and excited communal 
passions in the neighbourhood Candidates for mumcipal 
and Assembly elections exploited it, such is the virtue of 
communal electorates The matter was clearly one to be 
settled privately or through a court in accordance with the 
wishes of the girl herself Neither Hinduism nor Islam 
profited or suffered by such an incident. A court inter- 
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vened and it is interesting to note that the offence, for which 
the man who had accompamed Ram Kuai was ultimately 
sentenced, was based on the minority of the girl, she being 
just under i6. It was not a case of forcible abduction The 
gill made various contiadictory statements, as almost any 
gill might have done under such extiaoidinary circum- 
stances 

Perhaps the incident might have ended there But the 
Assembly elections gave it further hfe for the candidates 
made full use of it. This incident had nothing to do with 
Waziristan or the Frontier tubes In Waziristan about 
that time some trouble had already started , this had no con- 
nection whatever with Ram Kuar’s case The Waziris were 
acting against the British Government for some reasons of 
their own But the growth of communal passions, chiefly 
due to the propaganda about Ram Kuar’s case during the 
election campaign, affected the Waziris also and this produced 
unfortunate results soon after the election was over. Four 
Hindu girls were forably kidnapped by some Waziris aided 
by local bad characters, presumably to avenge Ram Kuar. 
This was followed later by many cases of dacoities 

AU this, as far as I can make out, is confined to Bannu 
district It is worth noting that it was in this very district 
that Congress candidates fared badly during the Assembly 
elections Where Congress is stronger no such thing has 
happened Communahsm and trouble go hand in hand 
These ludnappings and dacoities had two obvious con- 
sequences The small minority of Hindus hvmg m the 
rural areas were naturally terrified and confounded What 
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frightened them most was the fact that, as a rule, their 
Mushm neighbours, who formed the large majority of the 
population, did not help them or protect them Worse 
even than the actual occurrences were the rumours tliat 
were spread 

The second consequence was the advance of the For- 
ward Pohcy It had ample excuse now Were they not 
going forward to pumsh tliose who kidnapped and com- 
mitted dacoities on innocent and defenceless people^ And 
so, claiming to be protectors of the weak, they marched ahead 
to fulfil the plans of British Imperiahsm, and tliey bombed 
right and left with goodwill, and left a track of rum and 
misery behind them c 

It is easy to understand the reaction of the small 
minority of terrified Hmdus It is also easy to understand 
the anger of the hill tribes who saw this ruin and death 
surrounding them and to some extent connected it witli the 
communal controversy Nevertheless it was and is folly 
for both to think or act in terms of communahsm for both 
are victims of that larger policy of imperiahsm which 
marches on regardless of human suffering For the Hindus 
in the Frontier province to support imperiahsm and its pohcy 
is not only the height of folly and cowardice but also to 
invite rmn for themselves They cannot hve and prosper 
in that prornnce except in cooperation with, and with the 
goodwill of, their neighbours For their Mushm neigh- 
bours in tliese villages to look on while kidnapping and 
dacoity take place almost before their eyes is to degrade 
themselves before the world That is not the way of neigh- 
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bours. For tbe Frontier tubes to associate themselves in any 
way with kidnapping and laiding is to discredit themselves 
and to imperil their freedom 

Our pohcy is clear We cannot approve of the For- 
waid Pohc)'' of Government, because that is a disciedited 
pohcy, because it strikes at the veiy root of our struggle for 
freedom, because it makes enemies of out ftiends, because 
It IS a preparation for war, and because it is an imperiahst 
pohcy. We can never tolerate the baibarity and in- 
humamty of bornbing from the an Our approach to the 
Frontlet problem would be entirely different, it would be 
based on friendship and cooperation and respect for the 
freedom of others, and an attempt to find an economic 
solution for then difficulties 

But It IS equally clear that we cannot tolerate kid- 
nappmg and dacoities and raids. Our sympathies must go 
out to those who suffer from these and it is our bounden 
duty to protect them The surest protection, we feel, will 
come from a friendly approach and the removal of com- 
munal passions Those who seek to feed these passions, 
either on the Hmdu or the Mushm side, are friends of neither 
the Hmdus nor the Muslims The Congress has already done 
good work m the Frontier province m this respect and it is 
to be noted that the recent trouble has been largely confined 
to Bannu district where unfortunately the Congress orgam- 
sation IS weak Dr Khan Sahib, the Congress leader in the 
Frontier province, has already given a straight and a brave 
lead and I trust that Hindus and Mushms ahke wiU follow 
It This is not a question of Hindu or Mushm, but of our 
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dignity and good repute, out intelligence and good sense, 
to whatever rehgious faith we may belong, and of Indian 
freedom itself 

Jii/w 22, 1937 



THE CONGRESS AND LABOUR AND 
PEASANT ORGANISATIONS 

Since my return from Burma and Malaya I have received 
many letteis fiom Congress Committees and Congiessmen 
enqmiing about the duty of Congiessmen towaids labour 
and peasant oigamsations Should these organisations be 
encouraged oi not ^ And, if so, what form should they 
take, what relation, if any, should they bear to the Congress ^ 
These problems have arisen in many provinces and they 
require our serious consideration Sometimes these pro- 
blems are largely personal, sometimes they are mainly pro- 
vincial, but behind them always there is the larger issue 
In dealing with the local aspects of the problem, we must 
inevitably consider these pecuharities and even personahties. 
But we must be clear about the principles and the real issues 
before we lose ourselves in the forest of local detail 

How has this problem arisen^ Not surely just because 
of a few persons acting in a particular way, but because of 
the dynamics of the very straggle in which we are engaged 
It IS a sign of our growth and the rising consciousness of the 
masses For that growth the National Congress is mainly 
responsible and to it therefore must go the credit in a large 
measure for this new mass consciousness The Congress has 
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worked for it and if success comes to it. Congressmen must 
not fight shy of this Therefore this new development is 
to be welcomed even though it might bimg some occasional 
comphcations with it 

These complications are to some extent inherent in the 
situation The Congress is piedommantly a political orga- 
nisation representing the urge of all classes of Indians to- 
wards national freedom A labour or peasant orgamsation 
is essentially a group or class organisation primaidy mterested 
m the welfare and advancement of that group or class The 
Congress thmks and acts mainly on the pohtical plane, the 
workers’ orgamsation on the functional and economic plane 
Yet the dtfieiences are not so great as one would imagine 
and the development of our struggle and of pohtical cons- 
aousness bring the two close to each other and they overlap 
to a considerable extent The Congress because of its close 
touch with the masses, because mdeed it is by far the biggest 
mass orgamsation m the country, mevitably begms to think 
and act m terms of the economic grievances and disabihties 
of the masses, that is the workers, peasants and others The 
labour and peasant orgamsations are forced to the conclu- 
sion that economic disabdities cannot be removed to any 
large extent unless pohtical freedom is achieved and power 
comes to the people as a whole Thus the two overlap and 
the jomt anti-imperiahst front grows up 

In any country under ahen domination the pohtical 
aspect always overshadows other aspects This in itself 
would make the Congress the dommant orgamsation in the 
country, but this predommance has been further intensified 
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.by the pait that the Congiess has played in lecent yeais m oui 
sttuggle foi ficedom The Congiess is thus today fai and 
away the most powerful and the most widespread oigamsa- 
tion in India, it has tremendous mass appeal and mass sup- 
port, even the workers and peasants look up to it and are 
influenced by it far more than by their own class organisa- 
tions Other oigamsations are not even bad seconds. The 
Congiess has obviously not achieved this mass influence and 
support by its pohtical programme only It has done so by 
Its magnificent record of seiwice and sacrifice, and by its 
direct approach to the masses and its increasing economic 
orientation, which is understood by those masses more than 
the purely political objective. It is interesting to compare 
the organisational and basic strength of the Congress in 
various parts of India This strength vanes directly with 
this economic orientation and mass contacts. 

Thus from the point of view of our freedom struggle, 
both in Its pohtical and economic aspects, it is essential that 
the Congress should be strengthened = Everything that 
weakens it, weakens that struggle, and weakens even the 
woikcrs' and peasants’ movements, for neither of these is 
stiong enough to make much headwav without Congress 
support. It is the realisation of this fact that has brought 
about the demand all over the country, and from all lands 
of quarter for a joint anti-impcnahst front under Congress 
au^ipices Indeed the Congress itself is increasingly con- 
sidered thi'; toint front. 

But in cpiic of all thi^: the Congress temams, and has to 
rearm national organ S'ltion and it cannot alwars leprc- 
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sent the functional or class interests of the workers and 
peasants It cannot function as a trade union or kisan sabha 
In actual practice, where its contacts with the peasantry are 
considerable, it almost functions as a kisan sabha The 
general tendency is for the Congress to develop into a pre- 
dominantly peasant oigamsation and this process is hkely 
to continue, but the leadership is bound to remain with the 
middle classes, chiefly the lower middle classes, so long as 
the Congress remains the National Congress and does not 
undergo a sea-change into something entirely different 

But these are speculations about the future and it is the 
present that concerns us ,The outstanding facts of the pre- 
sent are (i) the Congress must be strengthened because it 
IS the only orgarusation which can lead us effectively to our 
goal, and (2) the rising consciousness of and ferment 
among the masses If these two facts are correlated then 
we have a powerful movement which grows in strength and 
leads us to success This is the basic reason for and the 
rat son d’etre of the, emphasis that is being laid on mass con- 
tacts And be it remembered that this apphes to all — ^Hindu, 
Mushm, Sikh and Christian masses The cleavages of reh- 
gious faith do not affect this programme at all We talk 
loosely sometimes of Mushm mass contacts, but this is not a 
communal movement deahng with Muslims only Our 
programme is identical in this respect for Mushm and 
Hindu or others , only m order to draw the attention of our 
workers to work amongst the Mushm masses have we talked 
of Mushm mass contacts ^ 

Contacts with the masses can be of two kinds direct 
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contacts by means of Congiess membeis and village com- 
mittees among the woikeis and peasants, and contacts with 
the woikeis’ and peasants’ oigamsations The fiist of course 
is essential and needs no argument. Without it the second 
does not come into the picture at all, for the second can only 
be a corollary to the first If the Congress has not got 
direct and widespread and deep contacts with the masses, it 
IS bound to be influenced far more by the middle classes and 
wiU thus move away to some extent from the mass outlook 
which It has been its consistent aim to develop It must 
therefore be the aim of every Congressman, and more 
specially those who have the interests of labour and the 
peasantry at heart, to develop these direct contacts by 
enrolling Congress members from the working classes and 
estabhshing village committees 

The second kind of contacts, that is some kind of orga- 
nisational relation of the Congiess with working class orga- 
nisations, involving functional representation, has been 
discussed for some time past and is still being discussed It 
involves^a basic change in the Congiess constitution and I do 
not know when, if ever, it will be given effect to Personal- 
ly I am in favour of the principle being admitted and 
given effect to gradually as the U P Provincial Congiess 
Committee has recommended This wiU not make much 
difference to begin with, as the workers’ and peasants’ 
unions, which are properly orgamsed and capable of taking 
advantage of Congress affihation, are verj’- hmited in number ; 
and then the conditions for affiliation would be laid down 
by the Congiess. But this question does not arise now as the 
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Congress constitution does not permit such affihation or any 
kind of functional representation It is a debatable question 
and we need not consider it fuithei heie But this I should 
hke to emphasise agam, that those who are in favour of this 
change cannot bring it about from outside pressure, they 
can only do so by having a large enough Congress member- 
ship of workers and peasants who want such a change If 
the outside pressure is at any time great enough to compel 
the Congress to bow to it against its own will, that will 
mean that the outside orgamsations are more powerful than 
the Congress, and if so why affihate^ But this is a highly 
unhkely contingency 

While It is tme that this question is beyond our pur- 
view at present, we see something vaguely similar to it 
developing all over the country This is the increasing 
cooperation in actual work between local Congress Com- 
mittees and working class organisations Sometimes even 
joint informal committees have been formed Often enough 
the leading spirits of those local orgamsations are prominent 
Congressmen and so there is no difficulty in having this 
cooperation But there is something more in it than tins 
common link, there is the demand for this cooperation and 
a realisation that it is Inghly necessary 

Having laid so much stress on the importance of bring- 
ing in workers and peasants directly into the Congress, let 
us now consider the desirability of having separate working 
class organisations There can be no doubt whatever that 
both industrial workers and peasants have, or ought to have, 
tlie inherent right to organise themselves That is in the 
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natuie of a fundamental light which the Congiess has 
lepeatedly recognised There is no room for argument 
about It The Congress has gone a step further and en- 
couraged, m theory at least, the formation of such umons 

The case of industrial workers is clearer than that of 
the peasantry It seems to me that any one interested in 
such labour must come to the conclusion that it is the 
bounden duty of the workers to oigamse themselves in trade 
umons, and for others to help them to do so The trade 
union movement is the inevitable counterpart of modern 
industry, it must grow as industry grows The Congress 
with all Its mass contacts cannot function as a trade umon, 
and the numerous workers’ problems and conflicts that arise 
can only be dealt with by a trade umon From the point 
of view of our larger freedom movement also the orgamsa- 
tion of workers in trade umons is essential for such orgamsed 
workers develop strength and momentum and a high degree 
of political consciousness Therefore Congressmen should 
help in the organisation of trade unions, and help also, in so 
far as they can, in the day to day struggles of the workers 
There should be cooperation between the local Congress 
Committee and the trade union The trade union is of 
course m no way within the Congiess orgamsation, nor is 
it subject to offiaal Congress control But it must recogmse 
that in pohtical matters the lead of the Congress has to be 
followed and any other course will prove injurious to the 
freedom stmggle and even to the workers’ movement In 
economic matters and those relating to workers’ grievances, 
the umon can have whatever programme it chooses, even 
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though this may be in advance of the Congiess progiamme 
Comgiessmen, in then individual capaaties, can and should 
be membeis oi friends of the umon and as such will of 
course give it then advice But a Congiess Committee as such 
should not tiy to contiol a trade union Recently a case came 
to my notice when the Congiess Committee tried to inter- 
fere with the elections to the executive committee of a 
labour union This seems to me highly undesirable It is 
unbecoming for a Congress Committee to do so and unfair 
to the umon It is bound to lead to conflict or to the con- 
version of the umon into something winch is not essentially 
a labour umon Congressmen, of course, who have serwed 
the cause of labour, have every right to take part in the 
affairs of the union 

Transport workers stand on exactly the same footing 
as other industrial workers and then organisation in speaal 
umons is highly necessary It is also desirable to organise 
separately and functionally those workers in cities who carry 
on particular professions and whose economic interests are 
allied, such as tonga-walas, thela-walas, ekka-walas, mallahs 
(fishermen and boatmen), stone-breakers, petty clerks, press 
workers, sweepers, and the hke All these should of course 
be brought directly mto the Congress fold as primary mem- 
bers, but they have special problems of their own, and a 
functional organisation gives them strength and self-rehance 
It IS easier for them later on to take part in Congress work 
This of course presumes that Congressmen are in intimate 
touch with their speaal orgamsations and give them every 
help in time of need 
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Mixed labout unions and mazdui sabhas in a at}-, con- 
sisting of woikeis fiom various trades and businesses ate 
usually not successful There is no functional unity amongst 
them, no common urge to cooperation or action, and if a 
political umty is desired the Congress is there to give it 

The important problem of the peasantry remains, and 
this after all is the most important of our problems In tlie 
tcim peasantry I include the peasant proprietors as well as 
the tenants, the petty zamindars of the Punjab and elsewhere, 
the kisans of the U. P. and Bihar, and the kusbaks of Bengal 
and Orissa The same method of treatment will not apply 
to all these, there will be vaiiations But for the moment I 
am dealing w ith the Congress approach to their special orga- 
nisations. 

The Congress has fully recognised the right of the 
peasantry to oiganise themselves, and in theory the considera- 
tions I have advanced in favour of trade unions apply to 
them also. But there is a difference It is relatively easy to 
oigamsc factory workers and the like, they arc a closeh-knit 
group, working shoulder to shoulder and obviously suffering 
from common disabilities It is far more difficult to organise 
the pcasantrr, loosUv scattered and thinking almost always 
in terms of the rndiMdual and not of the group W'e have 
c'pcilcnccd all ihccc diificuhics in the course of our Congress 
wcmP, and thus wc find that while Congress influence o\er 
tbv pcas'^ntu IS \en trreat, oui organisational strength among 
the'’! much less Tei''s of millions look up to die Congress 
a’sd ow n tikgr rec to it, but the .rein'll membersh'p is counted 
Ml * ’ind’cds oi I't ’Tck onh ^ 
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Where Congress Corormttees are working effectively in 
village areas, an effective kisan organisation in the same area 
would largely overlap There would be duphcatton of effort 
and waste of energy The Congress itself is usually con- 
sidered by the peasantry as their own organisation, and that 
IS as It should be Thus we find that in such areas separate 
kisan oigamsations have not grown up, although the kisan 
movement, as a part of the Congress and more or less within 
its fold, is strong Where, however. Congress Committees are 
not functioning effectively in the villages, the gap is bound 
to be filled sooner or later by peasant orgamsations The 
important fact to be borne in mind is that there is deep 
ferment in the peasantry all over India and a powerful, though 
partly unconsaous, desire on their part to do something to 
get rid of their many burdens, which have become qmte un- 
bearable Fundamentally this is due to economic conditions, 
but also there is the fact that the pohtical movement, under 
the leadership of the Congress, has raised mass consciousness 
and made them resent many things which they used to bear 
silendy hke dumb beasts They have also had a ghmmermg of 
the effectiveness of orgamsation and umted mass action 
So they are expectant and if the Congress call does not reach 
their ears, some other will, and they wiU respond to it But 
the call that will find echo in their hearts must deal with 
their own sufferings and the way to get rid of them 

Because of this we find today all manner of strange 
people v/ho have never had anything to do with the peasantry 
before, talking in terms of economic programmes and trying 
in their uncouth way to woo the peasantry Even pohtical 
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reactionaiies of the deepest dye discuss unctuously agraiian 
progiammes Nothing 'will or can come of this, for fai- 
leaching agrarian lefoim will never come out of political 
reaction. But this attitude of theirs shows us the way the 
wind blows 

This wind is blowing to the villages and to the mud huts 
where dwell our poverty-stricken peasantry, and it is likely 
to become a hurricane if rehef does not come to them soon 
All our pohtical problems and discussions are but the back- 
ground for the outstanding and overwhelming problem of 
India — the land problem 

The Congress has reahsed this in a large measure, and 
in spite of Its pohtical preoccupations it has laid down an 
agrarian programme This programme, though it does not 
go to the root of the problem, is substantial and far-reaching 
and undoubtedly would bring rehef to the peasantry. So far 
as I know, agrarian programmes drawn up by peasant orga- 
nisations do not differ greatly from this But the drawing up 
of a theoretical programme is not enough It must be given 
the fullest pubhcity among the peasant masses and the organi- 
sation must reach the village Further we must draw up 
defimte schemes and proposals on the basis of this programme. 
These proposals will vary in different parts of India as condi- 
tions differ It IS the business of Piovinaal Congress Com- 
mittees and Congress Assembly Parties to draw up these pro- 
posals It IS true that we may not be in a position to give 
. effect to this full programme under present conditions. But 
we must be ready with it, to the smallest detail, so that when 
the time comes we can go ahead confidently and with speed 
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I have pointed out that present conditions in India and 
the very dynamics of the situation aie leading to the otgani- 
sation of the peasantry The example of othei countries 
points to the same conclusion Therefore it seems to me 
inevitable that peasant orgamsations wiE grow up Where 
the Congress is itself largely a peasant oigamsation separate 
kisan sabhas and the like will not function effectively as oi- 
gamsations, though they may offer occasional platforms for 
the ventilation of kisan grievances Where Congress con- 
tacts with village folk are weak, the kisan orgamsation will 
develop more In any event the growth of peasant organisa- 
tions, weak or strong, will take place What should be our 
attitude to them ^ 

We cannot say that there should be no peasant organisa- 
tions That would be contrary to the declared Congress 
policy , It would be wrong in principle, and it would come 
into conflict with that hvmg movement and ferment that we 
see all around us Nor can we say that a kisan sabha should 
be just a wing of the Congress, each member of the sabha 
being also a primary member of the Congress That would 
be an absurdity, for under those conditions it is hardly neces- 
sary to have a kisan sabha It seems to me also out of the 
question to place peasant orgamsations in the same category 
as the AU-India Spinners’ Assoaation or the Village Industries 
Association Such restrictions wiU not stop the growth of 
separate peasant orgamsations they wiU only result in putting 
them outside the pale of the Congress and make them look 
upon It as a partly hostile body 

It IS important that there should be no thought of 
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iivaliy between the two for this will be injurious to both, 
more specially to the peasant oigamsation which is bound to 
be much weaker If laige numbeis of peasants ate direct 
membeis of the Congiess and leading Congiessmen are 
interested in the peasants’ gtievances, there will be no rivalry 
and in effect, though not orgamsationally, the peasant orga- 
nisation win be a kmd of wing of the Congress 

There ate of course difficulties in such vague contacts 
and possibihties of fiiction. These difficulties are inherent 
in the situation and we have to face them. The more teal 
out politics are, the mote they deal with the problems of hfe 
and the many facets of a vast and complex and dynamic 
movement, the more we have to face fiesh ptoblems and 
adjust outselves to changing situations For hfe itself is com- 
plex and evetchanging Any advice I may give today on this 
01 any other subject may not hold good some time later for 
conditions may change 

And then principles may be good but it is not always 
easy to apply them in practice. Thus we find today that 
sometimes the kisan sabha platform is used in opposition to 
the Congress Sometimes pohtical or communal rcacuon- 
arics tty to do so , mote often, some Congressmen who do 
not appiove of the local Congress Committee or its office- 
bearers find the kisan sabha platform a convenient place 
from which to attack tlicm A rival Congress group thus 
ma\ exploit another organisation to gam power in tlie Con- 
gress Itself Thus the kisan sabha sometimes becomes a tem- 
porarv home for the recalcitrants of the Congress, or even 
those against vhom disciplinarv action has been taken bv 
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Congress Committees I have had reports of kisan con- 
ferences being orgamsed within a couple of miles of a District 
Pohtical Conference, on the same day and at the same time 
This was mtentionally done to injure the Congress Confer- 
ence and attract some people away from it I have further 
had reports of processions organised to interfere with Con- 
gress Conferences, of slogans offensive to the Congress being 
shouted there, of Flag conflicts being dehberately engineered 

This kind of thing is highly objectionable and all Con- 
gressmen must oppose this folly and this exploitation of the 
kisan movement in the interests of particular groups and 
individuals It does not injure the Congress ultimately, 
except in so far as it produces confusion in the minds of the 
unsophisticated and simple-minded peasantiy It injures 
far more those who indulge in such practices I have pre- 
viously written about the Flag and I want to repeat that 
any attempt to dishonour the National Flag, by whomsoever 
committed, cannot be tolerated We have no grievance 
against the Red Flag For my part I hke it and honour it 
as the symbol of the workers’ stnrggle and sacrifices But 
It is grossly unfair to that Flag to treat it as a kind of rival 
of the National Flag 

Nor can we tolerate direct attacks on the Congress and 
offensive slogans Persons who indulge in them do grave 
injury to the cause they claim to have at heart This of 
course does not mean that criticism of Congress pohcy is 
not to take place Full freedom of criticism is as the breath 
of life to hving and growing organisations 

All such inadents have a local sigruficance and arc 
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usually connected with local affairs. They should be dealt 
with locally 01, if necessary, reference can be made to the 
A. I C. C. office When any Congressman indulges in per- 
sistent attacks on the Congress or in activity which is 
defimtely harmful to Congress work and prestige, his case 
should be considered separately and referred to the P. C. C 
or A. I. C. C. 

But we are concerned much more with the larger pro- 
blem and we must not be led away from it by local pecu- 
harities. To face and solve that problem we must develop 
direct contacts with the peasantry. I think also that we 
should develop and maintain friendly and cooperative 
relations with peasant orgamsations and Congressrnen should 
belong to them in large numbers But we must avoid the 
development of any sense of rivalry between the two The 
prinaples we follow are clear enough but the human factor 
IS equally important, and if the latter functions properly, 
there should be a mimmum of trouble and friction. ^ 

June 28, 1937 


37 

NOTE ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
IMPASSE"^ 

On April ist, 1937 Part HI of the Act of 1935 "was put 
into operation, and Provinaal Autonomy as envisaged in 
the new Constitution was inaugurated The parties or 
groups controlling a majority in the Provinaal Assembhes 
were then entitled to shoulder the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, in terms of the Act, in all the provinces In sis pro- 
vinces the Congress Assembly Parties were in a clear majority 
over all other parties , in some provinces they were the largest 
single part}' The sis provinces where they were m a'clear 
majonty (hladras, U P , Behar, Bombay, C P and Orissa) 
comprised two-thirds of British India’s population The 
Congress was thus in a position to undertake, if it so chose, 
the formation of mimstnes in these sis provmces In most 
of the remaining provinces it could have done so by forming 
an alhance or coahtion with another group. 

The question of office acceptance and formation of 
ministries had agitated the Congress for the past two years 

1 

This IS a joint note of Narendra Dev, K T. Shah and 
Jawaharlal Nehru for the series issued by the National 
Pubhcations Soaetv 
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and a final decision had been lepeatedly postponed After 
the geneial elections h?d brought striking success to the 
Congress and the inauguration of the new Constitution 
was imminent, the decision could no longer be delayed. 
The All India Congress Committee therefore met for this 
purpose in Delhi in the thud week of March 1937 and finally 
decided to permit acceptance of office in the provinces where 
the Congress commanded a majority in the legislature, but 
they made this subject to a condition Mimstries were only 
to be formed by Congressmen if the leader of the Congress 
Party m the provincial legislature was satisfied, and was in a 
position to declare pubhcly, that the Governor would not use 
his special powers of interference, or set aside the advice of 
ministers in regard to their constitutional activities. The 
AU India Convention, consisting of Congress members of 
the various Provincial Assembhes and members of the All 
India Congress Committee, accepted this decision of the All 
India Congress Committee 

In accordance with this direction the leaders of Con- 
gress Parties who were invited by Governors to form mims- 
tries asked for the necessary assurances, and these not having 
been given, the leaders expressed their inabihty to undertake 
the formation of mimstries 

The majority party havmg refused office, a deadlock en- 
sued in these six provinces, and the Governors appomted 
ad-interim mimsters who had no backing in the legislatures. 
The legislatures themselves were not summoned as this would 
have inevitably led to the dismissal of the ad-interim mims- 
tries and a sharpemng of the impasse 
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During the three months that followed many statements 
were issued on behalf of the Congress as well as of the British 
Government defending and justifying the position taken up 
by each The controversy was often carried on in legal 
and constitutional terms but, in essence, the conflict went 
deeper and represented the antagomsm between British 
Impeiiahsm and the desire of the Indian people to be free 
By asking for assurances from Governors not to use their 
speaal powers of interference, the Congress wanted to deve- 
lop a convention that the nainisters’ advice would prevail 
even as regards these speaal powers It wanted a free hand 
in the provinaal government within the hmits of the Act 

The Governors’ executive powers and functions, accord- 
ing to the Act, are of three kmds 

(1) those to be exerased in the Governor’s sole dis- 
cretion , 

(11) those in which he is to exercise his individual judg- 
ment , and 

(in) those in which he must act upon the advice of his 
mmisters 

The assurances demanded by the Congress referred to 
the first two classes In the first of these the Governor need 
not even refer to his mmisters, if he so chooses, and can take 
deasions entirely on his own responsibility In the second 
class fall certain obhgations imposed upon the Governor 
in which he must exerase his individual judgment, but, be- 
fore he does so, he is to consult his mimsters Should the 
advice of the mimsters not be acceptable to him, he can dis- 
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rcgaid It. The hst of matters in which the Goverrior^l 
titled to exercise his own judgment is foimidable arid' 
imposing, and it was an appreaation of tins fact that led 
the Congiess to ask for assurances to avoid obstruction and 
continual deadlocks in the goveimnent of the province 

It was stated on behalf of the Bfitish Government that 
such assurances could not be given without doing violence 
to the Act. The Congress leaders stated that, while they 
were entirely opposed to the Act as a whole, they did not 
contemplate amendments to the Act by demanding assu- 
rances Such assurances could be given even within the 
terms of the Act Where discretion was given to the 
Governor he could certainly exercise it in favour of the ad- 
vice of the ministers, and he could give an assurance to tins 
cflcct The Governor was nowhere prolubited by the Act 
fiom excrasing his discretion in accordance with his mims- 
tcrs’ advice 

As the controversy took a legal turn, as to whether the 
assuianccs demanded could or could not be given under tile 
Act, Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of the Congress, proposed 
that the matter be rcfciicd to an impartial tribunal for dea- 
sion This ofl'er vas not accepted by the British Govern- 
ment. Nor was recourse had to Section 510 of the Act, 
which was fiamcd especially to meet possible difficulties 
during the transitional period 

As the conlioversy proceeded there was a slight toning 
dcnxn bv mtcrpitl'’tions of the oiiginal demand for assu- 
iincts on bch'’lf of the Congic^s 'Ihe British Government 
aKo ch-^nged their ground Iw slow degrees and fmall} took 
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Up the position that, though a definite assurance in terms 
of the Congress resolution could not be given, the essence 
of Provincial Autonomy, as envisaged in the new Consti- 
tution, was the cooperation of the Governor with his mims- 
ters 

The position of the ad-interim mimstries was becormng 
more and more difficult They were highly unpopular and 
they had no sanction belund them except the will of the 
Governor As they could not face the legislature, the 
legislature was not summoned in spite of repeated demands 
from the elected members Provincial Autonomy seemed 
to be reduced to a farce It was obvious that these condi- 
tions could not last much longer as the legislatures had to be 
summoned withm six months and the budget had to be passed 
It was this deepemng crisis which led to the largest advance 
on the part of the British Government, but this advance was 
accompanied by a broad hint from the Viceroy that if the 
Congress majorities persisted in their refusal to accept office, 
the Constitution would have to be suspended under section 
93 of the Act in those provinces where the Congress com- 
manded a majority 

It was to consider this situation that the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress met and on 
July yth, 1937 It decided to permit acceptance of cabinet 
responsibihties It declared that while the declarations on 
behalf of the British Government exhibit a desire to make 
an approach to the Congress demand, they fall short of the 
assurances asked for in terms of the A I C C resolution 
It stated further that it was unable to subscribe to the doctrine 
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of partnetship propounded in the aforesaid declarations, 
and that the proper description of the existing relationship 
between the British Government and the people of India is 
that of exploiter and exploited, and hence they have a 
different outlook upon almost everythmg of vital importance. 
Nevertheless the Committee felt that the situation created as 
a result of the circumstances and events that had occurred 
since the Congress demand was put forward, warranted 
the behef that it will not be easy for the Governors to use 
their speaal powers The Committee therefore resolved 
that Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they 
may be invited thereto But it added that it wished 
to make it clear that office was to be accepted and utihsed 
for the purpose of working in accordance with the hues 
laid down in the Congress election manifesto and to 
further in every way the Congress pohcy of combating the 
new Act on the one hand, and of prosecutmg the constructive 
programme on the other 

Wrthm a few days of this resolution of the Working 
Committee, the leaders of Congress Parties in the six 
provinces were mvited to form cabinets, and they accepted 
the invitation The constitutional deadlock thus ended 
Congress cabmets have now been formed in Madras, Umted 
Provinces, Bombay, Behar, Central Provmces, and Orissa 


Jfi/j 1937 
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THE DECISION TO ACCEPT OFFICE 

I 

Soon after tlie conclusion of the Workii]g Committee 
meetmg, I was asked by over-eager pressmen for my opimon 
on the Working Committee resolution on office acceptance 
I told them that I could not say anything about it as members 
of the Workmg Committee do not discuss its resolutions 
And then I added hghtly that for a member of the Working 
Committee a resolution of the Committee must be right For 
him, so long as he contmued to be such a member, the 
Working Committee, hke the king, could do no wrong 
I feel however that I cannot dispose of this question in 
this light vein and that I should try to explain the signi- 
ficance of the resolution to my comrades of the Congress 
For two or three years now the subject of office acceptance 
has roused fierce controversy in the country and individuals 
and groups have debated it and clung stoutly to their res- 
pective views Those views remain much the same, but 
what lay behmd these views ^ Few, I suppose, objected to 
office acceptance on prinaple, and even tliose who thought 
m terms of revolutionary changes did not consider that 
acceptance of office was inevitably and invariably a wrong 
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■Step. They, and many with them, feared that acceptance 
involved a giave risk of our getting involved m petty re- 
formist activities and forgetting for a while the main issue. 
They feaied that the imtiative would pass from the masses 
and our activities would be largely confined to the stuffy 
and hmited spheie of the Council Chamber. It was this 
xisk that induced the Congress, the A I C C and the Working 
Committee to emphasise repeatedly that more important work 
lay outside the legislatures, in contact with the masses If 
we lemembei that and oui objective of independence always 
and work to that end, the risk lessens and we may even uti- 
hse the council chamber to this veiy end. 

I have no doubt that the Workmg Committee resolu- 
tion passed at Waidha reflects the opimon of the majority of 
the Congress today This opinion is in favour of accept- 
ance of office but it is even more strongly and unammously 
in favour of the basic Congress policy of fighting the new 
Constitution and ending it Acceptance of office may 
be a phase in our freedom struggle, but to end the Constitu- 
tion and have a Constituent Assembly is our main objective 
today as it was yesterday Acceptance of office does not 
mean by an iota acceptance of the slave Constitution It 
means a fight against the coming of the Federation by all 
means in our power, inside and outside the legislatures 
' All this the Working Comrmttee resolution has empha- 
sised and It has made clear again that we are not gomg to be 
partners and coopeiators in the imperiahst firm The gulf 
between the British Empire and us cannot be bridged, our 
viewpoints and objectives are utterly different Thus 
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It IS not to work the Constitution in the normal way that we 
go to the Assembhes or accept office It is to try to prevent 
the Federation from materiahsing, and thereby to stultify 
the Constitution and prepare the ground for the Constituent 
Assembly and independence It is further to strengthen 
the masses and wherever possible, in the narrow sphere of 
the Constitution, to give some rehef to them Let this be 
borne in mmd by every Congressman 

The last three months and more have shown that the 
Congress was not eager for office and the spoils thereof 
Office was ours even without our asking for it, if only we 
could reconcile ourselves to the prospect We looked upon 
this question always from the point of view of strengthen- 
ing the people for the struggle for independence We 
hesitated and tried to clear the way for our work and weighed 
the advantages and disadvantages There can be no doubt 
that these three months have made the Congress position 
clearer and stronger, and if we accept office we do so for the 
longer /purpose in view and we leave it when that purpose 
can be better served otherwise 

The Working Committee resolution was inevitable under 
the circumstances and I trust that it wiU be loyally followed 
by all Congressmen But to be loyal to the spirit under- 
lying It, we must carry on our work outside the legislatures 
with even greater energy We mlist not lose our sense of 
perspective Real strength even for our work m the legis- 
latures, and much more so for the struggles ahead, comes 
from outside This is the sigmficance of this resolution as 
of previous ones 
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We have taken a new step involving new responsibihties 
and some iisks. But if we are ttue to oui objectives and aie 
evei vigilant, we shall oveicome those risks and gain strength 
and power from this step also Eternal vigilance is the 
price of hberty 

J»Ij 10, 1937 


II 

The resolution of the Working Committee giving per- 
mission to accept office and the consequent formation of 
Congress ministries in six provinces has created a new situa- 
tion Many Congressmen view this with a measure of 
apprehension, many others expect great things out of this 
change. Both these reactions are natural We have swerved 
off to some extent from the path we have followed for so 
long and a feehng of hesitation in treading over strange 
ground is mevrtable Some fear unknown pitfaUs, others 
look forward to an easy march But aU of us, who have 
deemed it a privilege to serve our country and our people 
through the Congress, have loyally accepted the Workmg 
Committee deasion, and in accordance with the traditions 
of our great organisation, kept faith with each other. 

If tried Congressmen feel hesitant on new ground, what 
of the masses ^ What do they think of this new orientation 
of our pohcy, what do they expect from the Congress now ^ 
Do any of them imagine that our struggle for freedom has 
ended because Congressmen occupy high offices^ Do 
±hey think foohshly that Swaraj is at hand^ They must be 
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puzzled to see some of their old comrades who were in prison 
with them but yesterday, sitting in the seats of the mighty 
in those imposing structures which have been the atadels of 
British Imperiahsm Red-hveried chaprasis hover about 
them and the enervating perfume of power surrounds them. 
What has happened to these comrades of ours, they must 
wonder, what strange sea-change has transformed the con- 
vict of yesterday into the mimster of today ^ Is it that they 
have forgotten and deserted us, poor starving folk, we who 
looked to them so hopefully for relief from misery^ Or 
are they going to lead us to a land overflowmg with milk 
and honey, the happy land of our dreams, so different from 
our present lot ^ 

Both these pictures would be wrong We have not left 
them and we are their comrades as of old Though some of 
us may sit on chairs of state, the same Ichadi covers our bodies, 
the same thoughts fiU our minds, the same goal calls to us 
insistently and drives us to action But we are yet far from 
that goal and the power to mould our country’s destiny is ' 
not ours yet There is no Swaraj or Congress raj, though 
Congressmen may be ministers And yet we have a new 
opportumty for serving and strengthemng the masses and 
perhaps easing their many burdens a little But even that 
service will depend on the attitude of the masses, on their 
organised strength and on their inteUigent appreciation 
of what IS happening 

It IS mcumbent on us therefore to go to the masses and 
explain to them what has happened The Working Committee 
resolution must be read out to them and all its implications 
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fully explained They must understand that while there is 
this great apparent change on the surface, the old conflict 
between impeiiahsm and nationalism continues, and in tins 
conflict strength comes to us fiom them and not from high 
office And those of our comrades who are in office today, 
and who deserve every help and sympathy from us in the 
arduous and responsible work they have undertaken, will 
only work effectively if the masses are vigilant and press for- 
ward the Congress demands 

I suggest therefore that meetings for this purpose be 
held all over India, in town and village, on a particular day, 
Sunday August ist, when the Working Committee resolution 
should be read out and explained and, while offering com- 
radely greeting to the Congress mimsters, we should pledge 
ourselves anew to independence and the removal of the 
poverty of our people On that day also the Flag salutation 
ceremony should be solemnly performed everywhere August 
I St IS a special and significant day for us, a day long dedicated 
to India’s freedom On that day seventeen years ago the 
great Lolcamanya passed away, and on that very day India 
launched tlie non-cooperation movement and began wield- 
ing that weapon which has strengthened and vitalized our 
people so greatlj. It is fitting therefore that this day be 
suitably celebrated and we should remember the past and we 
should look to the future v; ith the same determination which 
has held us for so long 

A change has come over our provincial governments 
and though this change docs not vitally affect the relation 
of Britain to India, it is right that it should affect all our own 
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countrj’^men whether they are in Government service or not 
It jis time that every Indian came out on India’s side and 
cooperated with the Congress in the high tasks that it has 
undertaken I trust that as an earnest of this sympathy and 
goodwill every Indian, who stands for India’s freedom, will 
wear khadi the hvery of our freedom, and wiU display 
and honour the National Flag I trust also that the Pohce 
force, which has so long been hostile to our people, will 
thmk in terms of India now and not of ahen masters, and 
will seek the cooperation and goodwill of the masses The 
Congress mimsters, if they mean anything at aU mean that 
the mterests of these masses will be dommant 

August 1st should be observed not only in the provinces 
where there are Congress mmistries but in other provinces 
also In these other provinces the resolutions to be passed 
wiU be smtably altered 

J/(Ij 20, 1937 
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The advent of Congress ministries has made the question 
of reducing salaries of pubhc servants a hve issue We see, 
on the one hand, Congress ministers taking only a fraction 
of the salaries of then predecessors and, on the other hand, 
most other pubhc servants in high offices drawmg enormous 
salaries Even professors and vice-chancellors and other 
academic folk measure then love of learmng and service to the 
commumty by the exorbitant salaries they get In the 
Punjab we have seen the remarkable spectacle of the new 
legislators increasing their daily allowance to a record figure 
The two pictures are striking enough and yet perhaps few 
persons appreciate the real difference This difference is big 
enough in degree but it is bigger stiU in kmd 

The Karachi resolution on fundamental rights laid down 
that * “Expenditure and salaries of civil departments shall be 
largely reduced No servant of the State, other than specially 
employed experts and the hke shall be paid above a certain 
figure, which should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 500 a month ” 
It will be noted that Rs 500 is more or less the maximum 
salary” This 4 oes not necessarily mean that mimsters or 
other high officers should invariably get the maximum. The 
principles underlying the Congress resolution are two : (1) 
salaries should be in keeping with the poverty of the country 
16 
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and tiey should theiefore be as low as is compatible with 
efRaency , (2) salaries should not be a measure of the digmtv 
or importance of the office an individual holds but should be 
based on his needs 

The first of these prmaples is generally recogmsed but 
the second, I am afraid, is not yet suffiaently appreaated 
Sensitive people feel that there is a certain mdecency in 
drawmg large salaries out of a poverty-stncken people, as in 
drawmg large dividends out of the labour of ill-paid workers 
The real fault and mdecency hes in a system which permits 
and encourages this kind of thing We have got so used to 
thmking m terms of measuring our importance and our pro- 
gress m life m terms of mcome that it is difficult to thmk 
of other terms And yet this is a false and perniaous stand- 
ard and where money values prevail too much, men decay 
But even m our money age we all know that the soaal and 
cultural value of a poor saentist or writer is often far greater 
than that of a rich busmessman or a high official drawing a 
big salary A taluqadar or big zamindar has a large mcome 
but It IS a httle difficult to find where his social value comes 
m, some people doubt if he has the shghtest soaal value 

We must, therefore, get nd of this idea of measurmg 
people by thar incomes and salaries Probably this standard 
of measurement, if inverted, would be a safer gmde for us 
The question involves big issues and a refashionmg of 
our soaal order As a soaahst I would confidently point 
to the soaahst solution of this as of other difficulties But 
for the moment we are concerned with the salaries of pubhc 
servants only 
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The tongress wants, in so fat as it can, to apply this 
prinaple to pub he salaries. That is to say it wants to reduce 
them to reasonable hmits, more in keeping with Indian con- 
ditions, so as 'to lessen the tremendous gap between the offi- 
cial and the man in the field, ^and to give back, as much as 
possible, of the revenue of the country to the masses in the 
form of social and other services It wants to end the prac- 
tice of paying progressively more to the higher officials 
The office they hold should not determine the salary but the 
needs of the individual who holds it. An ideal system would 
require more or less the same payment for all seiwices and all 
offices But under present conditions this is not possible 
and variations must creep in StiU there is no obvious reason 
why a mimster should be paid more than his secretary, simply 
because of his office. To some extent this may be occasion- 
ally necessary as the mimster might have to shoulder addi- 
tional responsibilities But the principle we wish to adhere 
to IS that a mimster has no business to be paid more than his 
secretary simply because of his office. This would apply to 
other offices also This does not mean that other salaries 
should also approximate to the maximum fixed, but rather 
that all salaries should be on a lower scale, the maximum 
being touched only when obviously necessary 

But there are patent difficulties in the way in suddenly 
upsetting the present system from top to bottom Apart 
from the evil inheritance from the British Government, the 
soaal system, the habits of people and many other things 
come in the way. And we have to face suddenly so many 
complex problems which demand immediate consideration. 
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We can therefore only set certain examples before the public 
to begin with, but this’ question has a basic importance and 
must be dealt with fully before long For the present we have 
provisionally fixed mimsterial and other salaries roughly in 
accordance with the Karachi resolution That is the maxi- 
mum allowed, but this maximum need not' be drawn as a 
matter of course 

The question of allowances is intimately connected with 
salaries Certain, offices necessitate some appurtenances for 
the sake of efficiency and rapidity of work But allowances 
must not become additions to the salaries, else the whole pur- 
pose of having low salaries will be defeated > 

While on the one side we want to reduce salaries of , the 
higher officers, we want also to provide for a hving wage for 
all and to raise the standard of hving of the masses How 
far that is possible under the present system is another matter 
The ideal we aim at is not to perpetuate poverty but to abohsh 
it, and to raise, the general standard as. high as possible, so 
that everyone may participate in the culture of the age For 
this, great pohtical and social changes will be necessary 
Meanwhile we shah, at least try to reduce the gap between the 
favoured few and the unfavoured miUions 

As soon as opportunity offers itself we shall consider 
the question of salaries and allowances, in consultation with 
the Congress ministers, so that we might give effect to the 
real spirit of the Karachi resolution, and put an end to the 
notion that the worth of a man or his work is measured by 
the salary he gets 
24, 1937 



THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGE 

I 

We have had duiing lecent months a revival of the 
old controversy between Hindi and Urdu, and high ex- 
citement has accompamed it and chaiges and counter-charges 
have been flung about. A subject eminently suited for calm 
and scholarly consideration and academic debate has been 
dragged down to the level of the market place and com- 
munal passions have centred round it. Inevitably, many 
of the champions who have entered the field of battle have 
little to do with scholarship or the love of a language for 
Its own sake , they have been chiefly concerned with Govern- 
ment orders and court procedure Those who love language 
as the embodiment of culture, of airy thought caught in the 
network of words and phrases, of ideas crystallized, of fine 
shades of meaning, of the music and rhythm that agcom- 
pany it, of the fascinating history and associations of its words, 
of the picture of life in all its phases, those to v horn a la,nguage 
IS dear because of all this and moie, wondered at this vulgar 
argument and kept av av from it. 

And vet we cannot keep ava} from it or ignoic it, for 
the question of language is an important one for us. It is 
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not impoitant because of that cry of the ignorant that India 
IS a babel of tongues with hundreds and hundreds of lan- 
guages India, as everyone who looks round him can see, 
has singularly few languages considering its vast size, and 
these are intimately alhed to each other India has also 
one dominant and widespread language which, with its vari- 
ations, covers a vast area and numbers its votaries by the 
hundred milhon Yet the problem remains and has to be 
faced 

It has to be faced for the moment because of its commu- 
nal and political imphcations But that is a temporary matter 
and wiU pass The real problem will remain as to what 
pohcy we shall adopt in a scheme of general mass education 
and the cultural development of the people , how shall we 
promote the unity of India and yet preserve the rich diversity 
of our inheritance ^ 

The question of language is ever one of great con- 
sequence for a people Almost exactly three hundred years 
ago Milton, writing from Florence to a friend, emphasized 
this and said “Nor is it to be considered of small con- 
sequence what language, pure or corrupt, a people has, or 
what IS their customary degree of propriety in speakmg it 
. for let the words of a country be in part unhandsome 
and offensive in themselves, in part debased by wear and 
wrongly uttered, and what do they declare, but, by no hght 
indication, that the inhabitants of that country are an indo- 
lent, idly-yawmng race, with minds already long prepared 
for any amount of servihty ^ On the other hand we have 
never heard that any empire, any state, did not at least flou- 
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tish in a middling degree as long as its own liking and cate 
for Its language lasted ” 

II 

4 . 

A living language is a throbbing, vital thing, cvet 
changing, ever glowing and mirroring the people who speak 
and write it It has its roots in the masses, though its supet- 
stiuctuic may lepfescnt the culture of a few. How then can 
we change it or shape it to out hieing by resolutions 01 orders 
fiom above ^ And }et I find this widely prevalent notion 
that we can force a language to behave in a patticulai manner 
if we onh will it so It is true that under modern conditions 
with mass education and mass propaganda through the press, 
printed books, cinema and the radio, a language can be varied 
much moic rapidly than in past times And yet that 
variation is but the mirror of the rapid changes taking 
place among the people who use it If a language loses touch 
with the people, it loses its vitalitv and becomes an artificial, 
iifclcs'; thmn, instead of the thine; of life and streneth and 
jov that It should be Attempts to force the giowth of a 
hneuape in a particular diicction are likely to end in distorting 
It and crushing its spim 


III 
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declaration the Congress is bound and no minority or 
linguistic group can require a wider assurance Further 
the Congress has stated in its constitution, as well as in many 
resolutions, that while the common language of the country 
should be Hindustani, the provmaal languages should be 
dominant in their respective areas A language cannot 
be imposed by resolution, and the Congress desire to develop 
a common language and carry on most of our work in the 
provmaal languages would be pious wishes, ignored by the 
multitude, if they did not fit in with existing conditions 
and the needs of the situation We have thus to see how 
far they so fit m 


IV 

Our great provincial languages are no dialects or verna- 
culars as the Ignorant sometimes call them They are an- 
cient languages with a nch inheritance, each spoken by many 
millions of persons, each tied up mextricably with the life and 
culture and ideas of the masses as well as of the upper classes 
It IS axiomatic that the masses can only grow educationally 
and culturally through the medium of their own language 
Therefore it is inevitable that we lay stress on the provin- 
aal languages and, carry on most of our work through them 
The use of any other language wiU result in isolating the 
educated few from the masses and of retardmg the growth 
of the people Ever since the Congress took to the use of 
these provmaal languages m carrying on its work, we 
developed contacts with the masses rapidly and the strength 
and prestige of the Congress increased aU over the country 
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The Congic?s message readied the most distant hamlet and the 
political consciousness of the masses grew. Out system of 
education and public woik must therefore be based on the 
piovincial languages 

\X liat are these languages ? Hindustani, of course, 
v.nh Its piincipai aspects of Hindi and Urdu, and its various 
d»alccts. Then thcic are Bengali, Marathi and Gujiiti, sisrci 
languages of Hindi and ncaik allied to it In the South 
there arc Tamil, Tclugu, Kannada and Malatalam Be- 
sides these there arc Oriya, Assamese and Sindhi, and Punjabi 
and Pushtu in the North-West. These do7cn languages coter 
the '"hole of India, and of these, Hindustani has the widest 
range and aho claims a certain all-India chaiactcr. 

V 

Without infringing in the least on the domain of the 
proMtirial languages, we must have a common all-India 
mtduim of communication Some people imagine that 
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man, Russian, Spamsh, Italian, Chinese and Japanese But 
Enghsh cannot develop into an aU-India language^ known 
by millions 

The only possible all-India language is Hindustam 
Already it is spoken by a hundred and twenty milhons and 
partly understood by scores of miUions of others Even 
those who do not know it at aU at present can learn it far more 
easily than a foreign language There are many common 
words in all the languages of India, but what is far more 
important is the common cultural background of these lan- 
guages, the similarity of ideas and the many hnguistic affi- 
mties This makes it relatively easy for an Indian to learn 
another Indian language 

VI 

What IS Hindustam ^ Vaguely we say that this woid 
includes both Hindi and Urdu, as spoken and as written 
in the two scripts, and we endeavour to strike a golden mean 
between the two, and call this idea of ours Hindustam 
Is this just an idea with no reahty for its basis, or is it some- 
thing more ? 

There are many variations in Hmdustam as spoken 
and written in various parts of northern and central India 
Numerous dialects have arisen But these are the inevitable 
consequences of want of education, and with mass education 
these dialects will tend to disappear and a certain standard- 
isation will set m 

There is the question of script Devanagari and the 
Urdu script are utterly different from each other and there 
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is no possibility of either of them assimilatmg the other. 
Therefore wisely we have agreed that both should have full 
play This will be an additional burden on those who have 
to learn both and it will encourage separatism to some extent 
But we have to put up with these disadvantages for any other 
course is not open to us Both the scripts are part of the 
gemus of our language and around them have gathered not 
only hteratures pecuhar to the scripts, but also a wall of senti- 
ment which IS sohd and iiremovable What the distant future 
will brmg to us I do not know, but for the present both must 
remam 

The Latin script has been advocated as a solution of 
some of our hngmstic difficulties It is certainly more effi- 
cient than either Hmdi or Urdu from the point of view of 
rapid work In these days of the type-writer and duphcator 
and other mechamcal devices, the Latm script has great ad- 
vantages over the Indian scripts which cannot utihse fully 
these new devices But in spite of these advantages I do not 
think there is the shghtest chance of the Latm script replacmg 
Devanagari or Urdu There is the wall of sentiment of course 
strengthened even more by the fact that the Latin script 
is associated with our ahen rulers But there are more solid 
grounds also for its rejection The scripts are essential parts 
of our hteratuies , without them we would be largely cut 
off from our old inheritance. 

It may be possible howevei to reform our scripts to 
some extent We have at present, besides Hmdi and Urdu, 
the Bengah, Marathi and Gujrati scripts, each of these three 
bemg very nearly alhed to Devanagari It should be easily 
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It 'was a reflex of the rising national consaousness \rhich 
first affected the Hindus, "who began to lay stress on purer 
Hindi and the Devanagan script Nationahsm -was for them 
inevitably at the beginning a form of Hindu nationalism 
A httle later the hlushms ' slowly developed their form of 
nationalism, which was iSIushm nationahsm, and they began 
to consider Urdu as their own particular preserve Con- 
troversy centred rovmd the scripts and the use of them m 
courts and pubhc offices Thus the growmg separatism in 
language and the conflict of scripts was the outcome of the 
growth of pohtical and national consaousness, which to 
begin -with took a communal turn As this nationahsm be- 
came truly national, thinkmg m terms of India and not m 
those of a particular community, the desire to stop this sepa- 
ratist tendency m language grew -with it, and mtelhgent peo- 
ple began to lay stress on the innumerable common features 
of Hindi and Urdu There was talk of Hmdustam not only 
as the language of northern and central India but as the 
national language of the whole countrv But still, unfor- 
tunately, communahsm is strong enough m India and so 
the separatist tendency persists along with the unifymg ten- 
dency This separatism in language is bound to disappear 
■with the fuller development of nationahsm It is well to 
bear this m min d for only the'n shall we understand what the 
root cause of the evil is Scratch a separatist in language and 

you -will mvanably find that he is a communahst, and very 
often a pohtical reactionary 
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VIII 

Although the terms Hindi and Uidu were interchange- 
ably used for a long time during the Moghal period, Urdu 
was apphed more to the language of the mixed camps of the 
Moghals. Round about the court and camp many Per- 
sian words were current and these crept into the language 
As one moves southwards, away from the centres of Moghal 
court hfe, Urdu merges into purer Hindi Inevitably this 
influence of the courts affected the towns far more than the 
mral areas, and the towns of the north far more than the 
towns of central India 

And this leads us to the real' difference between Urdu 
and Hmdi today — ^Urdu is the language of the towns and 
Hindi the language of the villages. Hindi is of course spoken 
also in the towns, but Urdu is almost entirely an urban lan- 
guage The problem of bringing Urdu and Hindi nearer 
to each other thus becomes the much vaster problem of brrng- 
ing the town and the village nearer to each other. Every 
other way will be a superficial way without lasting effect 
Languages change orgamcally when the people who speak 
them change 

IX 

While Hmdi and Urdu of ordinary household speech 
do not differ much from each other, the gulf between the 
hterary languages has grown in recent years. In written 
hterary productions it is formidable, and this has led some 
people to beheve that some evil-minded persons are the cause 
of It That IS a foohsh fancy, though undoubtedly there are 
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individuals who take delight in increasing separatist tenden- 
cies But living languages^ do not function in this way, nor 
can they be twisted much by a few individuals We have 
to look deeper for the causes of this apparent divergence. 

This divergence, though unfoitunate in itself, is really 
a sign of healthy growth Both Hindi and Urdu, after a long 
period of stagnation, have woken up and are pushing ahead. 
They are stiugghng to give expression to new ideas, and 
leaving the old ruts for new forms of literary expression 
The vocabulary of each is poor as far as these new ideas are 
concerned, but each can draw on a rich source This 
source is Sanskrit in the one case and Persian in the other, 
and hence as soon as we leave the ordinary language of the 
home oi the market place and enter moie abstract regions, 
the divergences grow ^ Literary soaeties, jealous of the 
purity of the language they use, carry this tendency to ex- 
treme hmits, and then accuse each othei of encouraging 
separatist tendencies The beam in one’s own eye is not 
seen, the mote in the other’s eye is obvious enough 

The immediate result of all this has been to inciease 
the gulf between Hmdi and Urdu and sometimes it almost 
appears that the two are destined to develop into separate 
languages And yet this fear is unjustified and there is no 
reason for alarm We must welcome the new life that is 
coursing through both Hindi and Urdu even though it might 
lead to a temporary w/demng of the gulf Hindi and Urdu 
are both at present inadequate for the proper expression of 
modern ideas, scientific, pohtical, economic, commeraal 
and sometimes cultural, and they 'are both trying hard, and 
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With success, to cntich themselves so as to meet the needs 
of a modern community. Why should either be jealous 
of the other ^ We want our language to be as rich as possible 
and this will not happen if we try to suppress eitlicr Hindi 
\vords or Urdu words because we feel that they do not fit 
in with our own particular backgrounds We want both 
and w’C must accept both W^c must realise that the growth 
of Hindi means the growth of Urdu and nee vetsa The Uvo 
will powerfully influence each other and the vocabulary and 
ideas of each will grow'- But each must keep its doors and 
windows wide open for these words and ideas Indeed 
1 would hkc Hindi and Urdu to w'elcome and absorb words 
and ideas fiom foieign languages and make them tlicir own 
It IS absurd to coin new w'oids from the Sanskrit or Persian 
foi well-known and commonly used words in English or 
Ficnch or other foicign languages 

1 ha\c no doubt in mv mind that Hindi and Urdu 
must come ncarti to each oihci, and though they mat wear 
diflcrcni garbs, wull be essentially one language The forces 
f.u ouring this unific’Uon are too strong to be resisted bv 
indiNiduils We ha\c nationalism and the widespread 
dtsHc to ha\c 1 united India, and this must triumph But 
sttungci than this is die eflect of ripid communications and 
i’ 'O’-poit and interelnnce of ideas -ind letolutionai} clian'^es 
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X 

We must not therefore look even upon the separate 
development of Hindi and Urdu with suspicion The 
enthusiast for Urdu should welcome the new spirit that 
is ammatmg Hindi and the lover of Hindi should equally 
appreciate the labours of those who seek to advance Urdu 
They may work today along parallel hnes somewhat separate 
from each other, but the two wiU coalesce Nevertheless, 
though we tolerate wilhngly this existing separatism, we 
must help in the process of this umfication On what must 
this umty be based ^ Surely on the masses The masses 
must be the common factor between Hindi and Urdu Most 
of our present troubles are due to highly artifiaal hteiary 
languages cut off from the masses When writers write, 
who do they write for ^ Every writer must have, consciously 
or sub-consciously, an audience in his mind, whom he is 
seeking to influence 01 convert to his viewpoint Because 
of our vast ilhteracy, that audience has unhappily been hmit- 
ed, but even so it is big enough and it wiU grow rapidly 
I am no expert in this matter but my own impression is that 
the average writer in Hindi or Urdu does not seek to take 
advantage of even the existing audience He thinks much 
more of the hterary coteries in which he moves, and writes 
for them in the language that they have come to appreciate 
His voice and his word do not reach the much larger pubhc, 
and if they happen to reach this pubhc, they are not under- 
stood Is It surprising that Hindi and Urdu books have 
restricted sales ^ Even our newspapers in Hindi and Urdu 
barely tap the gieat reading pubhc because they too generally 
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' use the language of the hterary coteries 

Our ■writers therefore must think in terms of a mass 
audience and chentele and must dehberately seek to write 
for them This will result automatically in the simphfication 
of language, and the stilted and flowery phrases and construc- 
tions, which are always signs of decadence m a language, will 
give place to words of strength and power We have 
not yet fully recovered from the notion that culture and 
hterary attainments are the products and accompaniments 
of courtly arcles If we think in this way we remain con- 
fined in narrow circles and can find no entrance to the hearts 
and rmnds of the masses Culture today must have a wider 
mass basis, and language, which is one of the embodiment 
of that culture, must also have that basis 

This approach to the masses is not merely a question 
of simple words and phrases. It is equally a matter of ideas 
and of the imier content of those words and phrases Lan- 
guage which is to make appeal to the masses must deal with 
the problems of those masses, with their joys and sorrows, 
their hopes and aspirations It must represent and mirror 
the life of the people as a whole and not that of a small group 
at the top Then only will it have its roots in the soil and find 
sustenance from it 

This apphes not only to Hindi and Urdu but to all our 
Indian languages I know that m aU of them these ideas 
are finding utterance and they are looking more and more 
towards the masses This process must be accelerated and 
our writers should dehberately aim at encouraging it 

It is also desirable, I thmk, for our languages to culti- 
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Vate contacts with foreign hteratuies by means of translations 
of both the old classics and modem books This will put 
us in touch with cultural and hterary and social movements 
in other countries and will strengthen our own languages 
by the infusion of fresh ideas 

I imagine that probably Bengah, of all Indian languages, 
has gone furthest in developing contacts with the masses 
Literary Bengah is not something apart from and far removed 
from the hfe pf the people of Bengal The gemus of one 
man, Rabindra Nath Tagore, has bridged that gap between 
the cultured few and the masses, and today his beautiful 
songs and poems aie heard even in the humblest hut They 
have not only added to the wealth of Bengali literature but 
enriched the life of the people of Bengal, and made of their 
language a powerful medium of the finest hterary expression 
in the simplest terms We cannot produce gemuses for the 
asking but we can aU learn from this and shape our own 
•course accordingly In this connection I should also hke to 
mention Gujrati I am told that Gandhiji’s simple and 
powerful language has had a great influence on modern 
Gujrati writing 

XI 

Let us now consider the other aspect of Hindustam 
as an all-India language, bearing in mind that it is no rival 
to the great provmcial languages and there is no question 
of Its encroaching on them For the moment let us set aside 
the question of script, for both scripts must have full play 
We cannot of course insist on everyone learning both scripts , 
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that would be an mtoleiable burden for the masses The 
State should encourage both scripts and leave the persons 
concerned, or their parents, to choose between the two. 
Let us therefore consider the content of the language apart 
from Its script 

Apart from its widespread range and dominance over 
India, Hindustani has certain other advantages as an all- 
India language It is relatively easy to learn and its grammar 
IS simple, except for the confusion of its genders Can we 
simphfy It stiU further ^ 

We have a remarkably successful experiment to gmde 
us, that of Enghsh A number of scholars, after many 
years labour, have evolved a simphfied form of Enghsh 
which is essentially English and indistinguishable from it, 
and yet which is astomshingly easy to learn Grammar 
has almost disappeared except for a few simple rules and the 
basic vocabulary has been reduced to about 850 words, 
excluding scientific, techmcal and commeraal terms This 
whole vocabulary and grammar can be put down on one 
sheet of paper and an inteUigent person can learn it in two 
or three weeks He will require practice of course in the 
use of the new language 

This experiment must not be confused with the many 
previous attempts to evolve a common world language — 
Volapuk, Esperanto, etc All such languages, though simple, 
►were highly artificial and to learn them was an additional 
burden. The breath of hfe did not vitahze them and they 
could never become the languages of large numbers of people. 
Basic Enghsh, having all their advantages, does not suffer 
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from this disadvantage, as it is a living language Those 
v’ho learn Basic Enghsh can not only have a simple and effi- 
cient means of commumcation with others, but they are 
already on the threshold of Standard Enghsh and can proceed 
further if they so wish 

My enthusiasm foi Basic Enghsh might lead to the query 
Why not have this as an all-India language ^ No, this cannot 
be, for the whole gemus of this language is ahen to oiir people 
and we would have to transplant them completely before 
we can impose this as an aU-India language The practical 
difficulties would also be far greater than in the case of Hm- 
dustam which is already so widely known aU over India 

But I thmk that where we teach Enghsh as a foreign 
tongue, and we shall have to do this on an extensive scale, 
Basic Enghsh should be taught Only those who wish to 
make a speaal study of the language, should proceed to 
Standard Enghsh 

xn 


Can we evolve a Bas/c Hmdustam after the fashion of 
Basic Enghsh ^ I think this is easily possible if our scholars 
will turn their minds to this end The grammar should be 
as simple as possible, almost non-existent, and yet it must 
not do violence to the existmg grammar of the language 
The essential thing to be borne in mind is that while this 
Basic language is complete in itself for the expression of all. 
non-technical ideas, it is yet a steppmg stone to the further 
study of the language The vocabulary might consist of a 
thousand words or so, not chosen at random because they are 
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common words in the Indian languages, but because they 
form a complete whole and require no extraneous assistance 
for all ordmary speaking and writing 

Such a Basic Hmdustam should be the all-India lan- 
guage, and with a little effort from the State it will spread 
with extreme rapidity all over the country and will help 
m bringing about that national umty which we all desire. 
It will bung Hindi and Urdu closer together and will also 
help in developing an aU-India hnguistic umty On that 
sohd and common foundation even if variations grow or 
diversions occur, they will not lead to separatism Those 
who wish to add to their knowledge of Hmdustam can easily 
do so, those who are content with knowing Basic Hindus- 
tam only can yet take part in the larger life of the nation 
I have said previously that we should not object to the 
development of’ Hindi or Urdu separately The new words 
that come in from either direction will enrich our inherit- 
ance, if they are vital, hving words forced on us by 
circumstances or coming up from the masses But the for- 
mation of artificial words with no real sanction behind them 
has no such significance To a large extent we have to form 
artificial words to meet the growing needs of our pohtical, 
economic, scientific and commercial life In the fo rmation 
of such words we should try to avoid duphcation an d 
separatism We should be bold enough, I think, to lift 
bodily foreign techmcal words which have becom e current 
com m many parts of the world, and to adopt them as 
Hmdustam words Indeed I should hke them to be 
adopted by all the Indian languages This will make it 
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easier for our people to read technical and saentific works 
in various languages, Indian and foreign Any other course 
will lead to chaos and' confusion in the mind of the student 
who has to grapple with large numbers of techmcal terms, 
and who often has to read important books m other languages 
An attempt to have a separate and distinct scientific voca- 
bulary is to isolate and stultify our scientific growth and to 
put an intolerable burden on the teacher and taught ahke 
The pubhc hfe and affairs of the world are already closely 
knit together and form a single whole We should make it 
as easy as possible for our people to understand them and take 
part in them, and for foreigners to understand our pubhc 
affairs 

Many foreign words can and should thus be taken in, 
but many technical words will have to be taken from our own 
language also It is desirable that linguistic and technical 
experts should make a hst of such words for common use 
This will not only bring about umformity and preasion, in 
matters where variety and vagueness are highly undesirable, 
but will also prevent the use of absurd phrases and expressions 
Our journahst friends have a knack of translating hterally 
foreign words and phrases without caring much for the mean- 
ing behind them, and then these loose words become current 
com and produce confusion of thought ‘Trade union’ has 
been translated sometimes as vjapar sangh, a perfectly hteral 
translation and yet as far removed from the truth as anythmg 
could be But the choicest of the translations has been that 
of ‘Imperial preference ’ This was called by an enterprising 
journahst shahi pasand 
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XIII 

What should then be the pohcy of the State in regard 
to language ^ The State has to decide this question in legard 
to Its courts and offices, and education. 

The official language of each province for affairs of 
State should be tlie language of the province But ever}’’- 
•where Hindustani, as the all-India language, should be offi- 
cially recogmsed, and documents in it accepted in both the 
Devanagari and Urdu scripts In the Hindustani speaking 
provinces the Uvo scripts must be officially recogmsed and it 
should be open to any person to address a court or an office 
in either script The burden of supplymg a copy in the other 
script should not be put upon lum The office or the court 
may occasionally use either script, but it would be absurd 
to enforce the rule that everything should be done in both 
scripts. The script that is mostly used in tlie area vhich 
the court or office serves will become die dominant script 
of that court or office But official notifications should be 
issued in both scripts 

State education must be governed by the raile that it 
should be given in die language of the student Thus in 
each lingiustic area the language of that area should be the 
medium of instruction But I would go a step further. 
Wherever thcic arc a suffiaent number of people belonging 
to a linguistic group, even though they might be living in 
a different hnguistic area, dicy can demand from the State 
that si[iccial provision be made for teaching them in their own 
language This vould depend of course on such students 
being casih accessible from a convenient centre, '^nd it \v*ouki 
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apply to primary education and, perhaps, if the number 
were large enough, to .secondary education Thus in Calcutta 
the medium of instruction would be Bengah But there aie 
laige numbers of people there whose mother tongues are 
Hindustam, Tamil, Telugu, Gujiati, etc Each of these 
groups can claim from the State tlrat then primary schools 
should be run m then own languages How far it will be 
possible to extend this to secondary education, I do not quite 
know That would depend on the number of pupils con- 
cerned and other factors These pupils would of course 
have to learn Bengah, die language of die hngmstic area they 
hve in, but this is hkely to be done m the early secondar}’’ 
stage and after 

In the Hindustani speaking provinces both Devanagari 
and Urdu scripts will be taught in the schools, the pupils or 
then parents choosing between them In the primar}’- stage 
only one script should be used but the learning of the other 
script should be encouraged in the secondary stage 

In the non-Hindustam speaking provmces Basic Hmdus- 
tam should be taught in the secondary stage, the script being 
left to the choice of the person concerned 

Umversity education should be m the language of the 
linguistic area, Hmdustam (either script) and a foreign 
language being compulsory subjects This complusion need 
not apply to technical schools and higher techmcal courses 
Provision for teaching foragn languages as well as our 
classical languages should be made in our secondary schools 
but the subject should not be compulsory, except for certain 
courses, or for preparation for the umversity stage 
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the present incompetent and meffiaent and top-h^vy system 
of education, and build anew on securer foundations 

But for the moment let us confine ourselves to the 
question of language and arrive at some general agree- 
ment m regard to it I have vfHtten this essay "with a view 
to invite consideration of this problem from a wider angle 
If we agree to the general principles I have discussed, the 
apphcation of them m practice will not be difficult We are 
not m a position to apply most of these prmaples today in 
spite of so-called provinaal autonomy. We have no finan- 
cial resources and our hands are tied up in a variety of ways 
But to the extent we can put our prmciples into practice 
we should do so 

It may be that there is general agreement in regard to 
some of the suggestions I have made, and some disagreement 
in regard to others Let us at least know where we agree ; 
the pomts for discussion and debate will then be hmited 
in number and we can consider them separately 

I might add that my frequent references to linguis- 
tic areas and the language of the province, necessitate that 
provmaal umts should correspond with such language areas 

XV 

To facihtate this consideration I give below some of 
my mam suggestions . 

I. Our pubhc work should be carried on and State 
education should be given m the language of each Imguistic 
area This language should be the dommant language in 
that area These Indian languages to be recogmsed officially 
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for this purpose are Hindustani (both Hindi and Urdu), 
Bengali, Gujrati, Maiathi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, IMalaya- 
1 am, Oriya, Assamese, Sindhi and, to some extent, Pushtu and 
Punjabi 

2 In the Hmdustam spealong area both Hindi and 
Urdu, with their scripts, should be offiaaUy recogmsed 
Public notifications should be issued in both scripts. Either 
script might be used by a person m addressing a couit or 
a public office, and he should not be called upon to supply 
a copy in the other script 

3 The medium of State instruction m the Idindus- 
tani area being Hmdustam, both scripts wiU be recognised 
and used Each pupil or his patents wiU make a choice of 
script Pupils will not be compelled to learn both scripts 
but may be encouraged to do so in the secondary stage 

4. Hindustani (both scripts) will be recognised as the 
aU-India language As such it will be open to any person 
throughout India to address a court or pubhc office in 
Hindustani (either script) without any obhgation to give a 
■Copy in another script or language 

5 An attempt should be made to unify tlic Dcva- 
nagari, Bengali, Gujrati and hlarathi scripts and to produce 
a composite script suited to printing, typing and the use of 
modern mechanical devices 

6 The Sindhi script should be absorbed m the Urdu 
script, which should be simplified, to the extent that is 
po<;sible, and suited to printing, typing, etc. 

7 The possibility of approximating the southern 
scr'pts to Devanagan ‘should be explored If that is not 
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considered feasible, then an attempt should be made to have 
a common script for the southern languages — Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam 

8 It IS not possible for us to think in terms of the 
Latin script for our languages, for the present at least, in 
spite of various advantages which that script possesses 
We must thus have two scripts , the composite Devanagari* 
Bengah — Gujrati — ^Marathi, and the Urdu — Sindhi , and, if 
necessary, a script for the southern languages, unless this 
can be approximated to the first 

9 The tendency for Hindi and Urdu in the Hin- 
dustani speaking area to diverge and develop separately 
need not be viewed with alarm, nor should any obstruc- 
tion be placed in the development of either This is to some 
extent natural as new and more abstruse ideas come into the 
language The development of either will enrich the lan- 
guage There is bound to be an adjustment later on as 
world forces and nationalism piess in this direction, and 
mass education will bring a measure of standardisation and 
umformity 

10 We should lay stress on the language (Hindi, 
Urdu, as well as the other Indian languages) looking to the 
masses and speaking in terms of them Writers should write 
for the masses in simple language understood by them, and 
they should deal with problems affecting the masses Courtly 
and affected style and flowery phrases should be discouraged 
and a simple vigorous style developed Apart from its other 
advantages, this will also lead to uniformity between Hindi 
and Urdu 
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II. A ^asic Htndustam should be evolved out of 
Hindustani on the hnes of Basic English This should be 
a simple language with very httle grammar and a vocabu- 
lary of about a thousand words It must be a complete 
language, good enough for all ordinary speech and writing, 
and yet withm the framework of Hindustani, and a stepping 
stone for the further study of that language 

12 Apart from Basic Hindustani, we should fix upon 
scientific, technical, pohtical and commercial words to be used 
in Hindustam (both Hindi and Urdu) as well as, if possible, 
in other Indian languages Where necessary, these words- 
should be taken from foreign languages and bodily adopted 
Lists of other words from our own languages should be made, 
so that in all techmcal and such hke matters we might have a 
precise and uniform vocabulary 

13. The pohcy govermng State education should be 
that education is to be given in the language of the student. 
In each hngmstic area education from the primary to the 
university stage will be given m the language of the pro- 
vince Even withm a hnguistic area, if there are a sufficient 
number of students whose mother tongue is some other 
Indian language, they will be entitled to receive primary 
education in their mother tongue, provided they are easily 
accessible from a convement centre It may also be possible, 
if the number is large enough, to give them secondary edu- 
cation in the mother tongue as well But all such students 
'Will have to take, as a compulsory subject, the language of 
the hnguistic area they five in 

14. In the non-Hindustam speaking areas, Basic 
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EOadustani should be taught in the secondary stage, the 
script being left to the choice of the person concerned- 

15. The medium of instruction for university edu- 
cation \nll be the language of the linguistic area- Hmdus- 
tam (either script) and a foreign language should be com- 
pulsory subjects. This compulsion of learning additional 
languages need not apply to higher te chni cal courses, though 
a knowledge of languages is desirable even there 

16 Pro’osion for teaching foreign languages, as well 
as our classical languages, should be made in our secondary 
schools but the subjects should not be compulsory, except 
for certain special courses, or for preparation for the umver- 
sity stage- 

17. Translations should be made of a considerable 
number of classical and modem worts in foreign hteratures 
into the Tndian languages, so that our languages rmght deve- 
lop contacts with the cultural, hterary and social movements 
in other countries, and gain strength thereby. 


Jill) Z5, 1937 
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INDIAN TROOPS TO CHINA 

The despatch , of Indian troops to Shanghai by the 
British Government is a matter of the gravest import and 
concern to India This has been done in continuation of 
the old pohcy of usmg Indian troops abroad without any 
reference to the wishes of the Indian people That pohcy 
has been condemned by, the Congress which has declared em- 
phatically that India cannot permit her armies and peoples 
to be exploited to her own disadvantage and for the benefit 
of British imperialism 

It IS stated that Indian troops have been sent to 
Shanghai to protect Indian interests there What these 
Indian interests are few people seem to know and it is mani- 
fest that the interest to be protected are British imperial in- 
terests. And even if Indian interests have to be protected. 
It is for the Indian people to decide what steps should be 
taken The sending of Indian troops therefore without the 
consent of the Indian people is thus an affront to India 
Though by itself it might be a small matter it is a thin end 
of the wedge and might lead us to all manner of unforeseen 
entanglements It might indeed lead us unwilhngly to war. 

The Congress has repeatedly warned us of the danger 
of war and declared its opposition to the participation of 

i8 
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India in any imperialist war This was no empty warning 
but a declaration made after full consideration of the grave 
issues involved By that declaration and warning the Congress 
stands The world is drifting helplessly to a state of con- 
tinuous conflict The Spanish struggle has continued for 
over a year and there is no sign of its ending The Sino- 
Japanese war, begun in the modern way without any decla- 
ration, but with bombs bringing destruction and death to 
‘thousands, may last, it is said, for years Wars begin but do 
hot end easily They spread and consume other countries 
This IS the world prospect before us and the possibflity of an 
international conflagration threatens to overwhelm humani- 
ty How shall we face this crisis of history ? Not surely 
as camp followers of Imperiahst Britain, being ordered about 
to fight her batties and preserve her interests 

In our preoccupations with our provincial governments 
and our domestic problems, grave as they are, we may not 
forget this mighty thing that overshadows the world and 
might upset, in one great sweep, all our schemes and planning 
That IS the major issue before India, as before all othei coun- 
tries, and in a decision as to how to face it the people of India 
wiU have their say and it is their wishes that must count 
Congressmen must be vigilant to this end , not to be so is to 
invite disaster 

Therefore India must protest against this despatch of 
troops to China In the far-eastern conflict our sympathies 
are mevitably with China, and we wish her people success 
in m ain taining their freedom against imperiahst aggression 
But in this international game we cannot allow our man 
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power and lesouices to be used as pawns by others Today 
we can protest only, but that protest will have the full strength 
of the Congress behind it if this pohcy continues. 


August 1937 
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ZANZIBAR AND THE BOYCOTT OF 

CLOVES 

For some years past the problem of Indians settled 
in Zanzibar has been before the country The British 
Government of the colony, supported by the Colomal Office 
in London, has been devising laws and regulations which 
crush Indian trade and will ruin the Indian commumty in 
Zanzibar Our countrymen there refused to submrt tamely 
to thrs process of squeezrng out, and they protested 
wrth all their might They looked to India for sympathy 
and help in their trials, and they did not look in vain The 
people of India responded to that call and, at innumerable 
meetings, expressed their sohdarity with their countrymen in 
Zanzibar The Congress gave emphatic expression to this 
feeling and passed iiumerous resolutions in support of the 
cause of Indians in Zanzibar Even the Government of 
India appeared to sympathise and considered the proposed 
legrslatron as a menace to Indian interests and a breach of 
previous agreements But the wheels of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Colomal Office moved on, regardless of Indian 
interests, and the legislation was passed, with minor varia- 
tions . '■ 
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Rum faces the 1 5 ,000 Indians in Zanzibar and they have 
resolved not to submit to this usurpation of their rights. A 
month ago they started their campaign of passive resistance 
agamst these measures and they are carrying on their peaceful 
and gallant struggle. They have voluntarily gone out of the 
export trade m cloves m which they have been traditionally 
engaged The Workmg Committee of the Congress, at its 
last meetmg, called upon the people of India to help their 
countrymen m every way and demanded an embargo on the 
entry of cloves mto India. Further they asked the people 
to boycott cloves so long as this problem was not settled to 
the satisfaction of Indian mterests. This was the least that 
our people could do to help our countrymen abroad m their 
hour of trial. 

The Government of India meanwhile has veered round 
from its old position and has become an apologist of the 
Colomal Office and a defender of the new legislation in 
Zanzibar which creates a clove monopoly. Probably it had 
to do so because of pressure from the Imperial Government, 
of which It is a subordinate branch But it is surprising to 
find that certain elected members of the Central Assembly 
should have also forsaken the Zanzibar Indians and helped 
the Government in opposing the demand for an embargo 
The arguments advanced by them showed an astomshing 
and pro-imperiahst bent of mind Those who oppose India’s 
struggle for freedom, thereby supportmg British imperial- 
ism m India, usually support this imperiahsm abroad also, 
even at the cost of Indian mterests. 

It IS utterly wrong to say that our struggle in Zanzibar 
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IS to protect Indian vested interests as agamst the interests 
of the people of the country The Congress holds hr the 
prmaple that in every country the interests of the people 
of that country must be dominant and must have first con- 
sideration We apply "that prmaple to India and therefore 
ve cannot tolemte any foragn mterests imposmg their vrli 
on us We apply it to other countries also, and vre vould 
vrUmgly put an end to Indian interests there if they con- 
flict -with those of the people of the country But vre are 
not prepared to submit to, and we shall fight, any attempt 
to mjure Indian mterests for the advancement of British 
Imperialism. In Zanzibar, it is this impenahsm that is fimc- 
tionmg and it is m its mterests that the changes have 
been made An anti-Indian clove monopoly has been 
estabhshed to enrich the British monopohst at the expense 
of the Indian small trader The Zanzibar Distillery, which 
IS an impenahst British concern, is m a position to buy from 
the monopolist Association dove stems at half the rate that 
would otherwise have been obtainable in a free foragn market 
Secondly, it is notonous that Britam’s colonial adminis- 
tration, as that of India, is exceedmgly expensive, extra- 
vagant and top-heavy To keep this r unnin g and to find 
money for it, the people are heavily taxed The burden 
falls especially on the poor In many African colonies the 
miqmtous Tiut-tax’ or a ‘poU-tax’ is imposed on the poor- 
est to enable the a dmini stration to pay heavy salaries and 
allowances to its offiaals, who are usually Britishers Sir 
George I^Iaxwell, a distmgmshed pubhc servant of Alalaya, 
has recently pomted out the scandal of these expensive and 
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the prosperity of the dove tr.'.Qe, ^K’hidt h'.d been built up by 
Indian industry. Every boom period ws taken r.dv.tnt.tgo 
of TO add to the number or emoiomcnts of the army of ad- 
ministrators. Then came the slimtp and it ws not so o.isy 
for the unhappy coimtry to shoulder tliis heary burden. In- 
stead of reducms: the number of bi<t offidals .itid the amounts 
paid to them in salaries and alloxrances, and tlius makmg the 
administration fit in to some extent vitli the necessities and 
reahties, fresh sources of revenue, not for public works oi 
education, but to keep the administiation running in the 
old way, were anxiously sought after. Further tax.iUon wis 
out of the question And so tliis device of collaring the 
profits of die dove trade and running die administi.itiou with 
their hdp These piofits, which would ha^c been spread 
out over a large number of traders, wctc divciicd, bv the 
creation of a monopol)*, to the administiativo machine ns 
well as to Biitish impctialist concerns. Rcconth, a new 
burden has been undcitakcn the Zaivnhnt Clove inmcnt 
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for the honour and glory of British Imperiahsm. The 
recurring cost of a Naval Coastal Defence Unit, or pait of 
the cost, will fall on Zanzibar 

Thirdly, the pohtical rule of the British over the colonies 
is perpetuated by this strategy of creating conflict on other 
issues and of diverting the attention of the Arab and African 
inhabitants from the fundamental anti-imperiahst issue 
Anti-Indian feelings are sought to be raised and the real impe- 
riahst exploiter hides behmd this screen and carries on merrily 
with his work of exploitation 

This clove monopoly, it is obvious, has httle to do with 
the interests of the African and Arab growers of clove The 
monopoly is bound to hurt them in the long run A mono- 
poly bytan independent national State might have’ some vir- 
tue in It , a monopoly by a sociahst State would inevitably 
benefit the growers as they would be the owners and bene- 
ficiaries of the monopoly But a monopoly by an Imperiahst 
Government in a subject colonial country can only benefit 
that Government and the Imperiahsm it represents 

The issue is thus quite clear for all who wish to under- 
stand It The Zanzibar Indians are the victims of British 
imperiahst pohcy, and their cause is the cause of aU of us in 
India For us it is a national question of grave import and no 
communal considerations affect it Yet it is interesting to 
remember that the Indian merchants in Zanzibar, who are 
suffering from this new legislation and are fighting against 
It, are Mushms Some of the Muslim members of the Cen- 
tral Assembly who have constituted themselves the guar- 
dians of Mushm interests, and who voted recently with the 
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Govfeinment and against the inteiests of Zanzibar Indian 
Mushms, might well pondei ovei this fact 

The problem has a largei sigmficance for . it affects all 
Indians overseas as well as the national status of India. In- 
dia cannot tolerate the humiliation and injury of her children 
abroad, and when they call to us for succour, can we remam 
silent^ Wherever they hve or cany on business, they are 
subjected to ignominy and disciimmation, and constant 
conflicts arise. Today we cannot give them adequate and 
direct aid, but the time will come when the long arm of 
India will reach them and will be strong enough to protect 
them. But even today we aie not so weak as to watch 
helplessly the ruin of our countrymen. 

The result of this brave resistance of Zanzibar Indians 
will have far-reaching consequences. If they win, they will 
increase the status of India abroad and all oui countrymen 
overseas will be stronger to face the difficulties that encom- 
pass them. If they lose, it is not they only that lose, but 
India loses, and all her children abroad, wherever they might 
be, wiU sink m their helplessness Zanzibar Indians occupy 
a strategic position among overseas Indians in the British 
colomes. They are a strong commumty which has played 
and is playing a deasive role m the economic hfe of the coun- 
try It is not easy to ignore them or suppress them, and if 
we help them, they can win 

What can we do to help them ^ We had asked for an 
official embargo on cloves, but the British Government, 
unhappily supported by some of our own countrymen, has 
refused to have this. Let us then have an unoffiaal embargo 
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and boycott doves and stop their import into India This is a 
big enough weapon to paralyse the clove business of Zanzibar 
for India is the biggest purchaser and consumer of cloves 
Already, I am happy to know, that merchants in Bombay and 
Calcutta, who deal m the import of cloves, have resolved 
not to import them in order to help our people in Zanzibar 
Already this has had a marked effect in Zanzibar where the 
price of cloves has fallen greatly and the Government there is 
gravely embarrassed We must orgamse effiaently this un- 
offiaal embargo and show to our ahen government that the 
people of India can act effectively, . despite its opposition 
The Workmg Committee of the Congress has given the 
lead and I appeal to my countrymen to follow it I appeal 
to .die merchants not to import or deal m doves I appeal 
to aU consumers to give up the use of cloves tiU this struggle 
ends satisfactorily for us It is a small sacrifice but the cause 
for which we work is a big one And let us remember that 
meanwhile our Countrymen in Zanzibar are bravely carrying 
on their campaign of passive resistance^ 


August 28, 1937 
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THE ANDAMANS’ HUNGER-STRIKE 

I do not lemembei anything in recent years that has 
exercised the mind and moved the heart of India so much as 
the fate of the pohtical prisoners in the Andamans conse- 
quent on their hunger-strike The whole of the country 
has been deeply stirred and all manner of people, even out- 
side the ranks of the pohticians, have raised their voices in 
sympathy for human suffering and in protest against a grievous 
wrong. Everybody Icnows that this sympathy is not for 
violent activity, and most of us do not approve of the weapon 
of a hunger-strike to right a wrong And yet there is this 
enormous, deep and widespread feehng for our country- 
men in the Andamans. Almost one can hear the heart of 
India beating and feel the pulse quickening at the thought 
of this grim tragedy that is being enacted. It is not so much 
the individuals that matter. It is as if a hmb of the nation 
was in pain and the whole body suffered for it. 

And yet the Government of India has decreed that they 
are not prepared to give any consideration to the prisoners 
demands Surely it would be a difficult task to find another 
instance where the Government of a country was so ahen m 
thought and feehng and action to the people of that country. 
Even despots bow to popular will, but not so the Govern- 
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ment of India under the new Constitution The gap that 
separates -the people of India from the British Government 
is unmeasurable and unbridgable Perhaps even this tragedy 
that IS bemg enacted before our eyes has served a good 
purpose if It makes us realise the true nature of this gap 
and of the illusion of power that the new Constitution is 
supposed to give us 

The Provincial Governments, whose prisoners are in 
the Andamans, aie powerless in the matter Many of them, 
It is well known, have asked for the repatriation of these 
prisoners But they ask in vain This raises important 
constitutional issues, but more important than this is the 
human issue, overridmg pohtical barriers The humanity 
of India has been outraged and the British Government have 
dared to treat it as of no consequence But India wiU remem- 
ber this challenge and will give her answer ^ 

August z<^, 
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The foimatioti of Congiress hlinistries in six provinces has 
biought a breath of fresh air in the turgid and authoritarian 
atmosphere of India New hopes have arisen, new visions 
full of promise float before the eyes of the masses We 
breathe more freely for the moment at least And yet our 
task is infimtely harder, more complex, and dangers and diffi- 
culties beset us at every step We are apt to be misled by the 
illusion that we possess power, when the reality of power 
IS not within our grasp But the lesponsibihty is ours 
in the eyes of the people and if we cannot discharge 
this to their satisfaction, if hopes are unfulfilled and visions 
unreahsed, the burden of disillusion will also be ours The 
difficulty hes m the inherent contradictions of the situation, 
in the vastness of India’s problems demanding a far-rcaclung 
and radical remedy, which it is not in our power to give 
under present conditions Wc have to keep the right per- 
spective always before us, the objectives for which the Con- 
gress stands, the independence of India and the ending of 
the povertv of the people. W'e have at the same time to 
kbour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief 
to the masses Wc have to act simultaneoush on this double 
front 
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If we are to achieve any success in this great enterprise, 
. we must keep faith with our people, be frank with them, 
take them into our confidence, and tell them our difficulties 
and what we can hope to achieve and what we cannot, till 
greater power comes to us We must esamme the prma- 
ples on which we stand, the anchor which holds us, for to 
forget them is to cast ourselves adrift on a sea of pettiness 
and trivial detail, with no hghthouse to guide us on our path 
We dare not grow complacent 

II 

AU our activities must therefore be guided by the ob- 
jective of Indian independence No Congressman, whether 
he IS a Mimster or a village worker, can afford to forget this 
for then he will lose the right perspective which is essential 
for ah of us To achieve this independence we have to get 
rid of the new Constitution, and so the hlmister, who func- 
tions under this very Constitution, will always think in terms 
of replacing this by another, framed by the Indian people, 
through a Constituent Assembly That tliought, tliough 
It might not materiahse in action for some time, should 
govern his outlook The next major step in that direction 
wiU come when the attempt is made to thrust Federation on 
us agamst our declared will. That attempt has to be com- 
bated, in the Assembhes as weU as outside, and we shall 
'use all our strength to prevent this Federation from function- 
ing 

Those of us who have to shoulder the burden of direct- 
ing national pohcy and giving a lead to our people, have to 
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think in even MTder terms and to look often beyond the fron- 
tiers of India Our o\rn problems have to be seen in relation 
to international problems, the possibilities of great crises or 
vars. The Congress has laid down our pohcy in the event 
of such crises developmg, and if we are to abide by that 
pohcy, as we must, we must ever keep it in mmd The 
recent despatch of Indian troops to Shanghai is a re mind er 
of how our resources are utilised for protecting imperiahst 
interests This exploitation of India wiU contmue and grow 
unless we are vigilant It might land us, almost unawares, 
m a war, not of our seeking, but m the interests of the very 
impenahsm which we seek to remove from India. Con- 
gressmen must therefore not allow themselves to forget the 
international implications of what happens in India Our 
Ivlinistries are not directly concerned with these larger events, 
but indirectly they may also come in contact with them and 
might be able to influence them 

ni 

The Congress has laid repeated stress on Civil Liberty 
and on the right of free expression of opimon, free asso- 
ciation and combmation, a free press, and freedom of con- 
saence and rehgion We have condemned the use of 
emergency powers and ordmances and speaal legislation 
to oppress the Indian people, and have declared m our 
programme that we shall take ail possible steps to end these 
powers and legislation. The acceptance of office m the 
Provinces does not vary this pohcy, and indeed much has 
already been done to give effect to it Pohtical prisoners have 
been released, the ban on numerous orgamsations removed. 
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-and'press securities have been returned It is true that some- 
j;;;^ing stdl remains to be done in this respect, but this is not 
because of any lack of desire to take further steps on the part 
of Congress Mmistnes, but because of extraneous difBculties 
I trust that it will soon be possible to complete this task 
and to redeem our pledge in full by the repeal of all repres- 
sive ,and abnormal provmaal legislation Meanwhile the 
pubhc should remember the pecuhar difficulties under which 
the Congress Mimsters have to function, and not be over- 
eager to cast the blame on them for somethmg for which 
they are not responsible 

Civil Liberty is not merely for us an airy doctrine or 
a pious wish, but something which we consider essential 
for the orderly development and progress of a nation It 
is the avihsed approach to a problem about which people 
differ, the non-violent way of dealing with it To crush 
a contrary opmion forably and allow it no expression, 
because we dishke it, is essentially of the same genus as 
cracking the skull of an opponent because we disapprove of 
him It does not even possess the virtue of success The 
man with the cracked skull might collapse and die, but the 
suppressed opmion or idea has no such sudden end and it 
survives and prospers the more it is sought to be crushed 
with force History is full of such examples Long ex- 
perience has taught us that it is dangerous m the mterest of 
truth to suppress opinions and ideas , it has further taught 
us that It IS foohsh to imagme that we can do so It is far 
easier to meet an evil m the open and to defeat it m fair com- 
bat m people’s minds, than to drive it underground and have 
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no hold on it or proper approach to it. Evil flourishes far 
more in the shadows than in the hght of day 

But what IS good and what is evil may itself be a doubt- 
ful matter, and who is then to decide^ Governments all 
over the world are not known to be particularly competent 
In giving such deasions, and official censors are not an 
attractive crowd Yet governments have to shoulder a 
heavy responsibihty and they cannot discuss the philosophy 
of a question when action is demanded. In our imperfect 
world we have often to prefer a lesser evil to a greater one 
For us it is not merely a matter of giving effect to a 
programme to which we have given adherence Our entire 
approach to the question must be psychologically different. 
It cannot be the pohceman’s approach which has been so 
characteristic of the British Government in India, the method 
of force and violence and coeraon Congress Mimstries 
should avoid, as far as possible, all coercive processes and 
should try to win over their critics by their actions and, 
where possible, by personal contacts Even if they fail in 
converting the critic or the opponent, they will make him 
innocuous, and the pubhc sympathy, which almost invariably 
goes to a victim of offiaal action, will no longer be his 
They will win the pubhc to their side and thus create an 
atmosphere which is not favourable to wrong action 

But in spite of this approach and this desire to avoid 
coeiave action, occasions may arise when Congress Mims- 
tries cannot avoid taking some such action No Govern- 
ment can tolerate the preaching of violence and communal 
strife, and if this unfortunately takes place, it has to be curbed 

19 
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by, having lecoutse to the coercive processes of the oidi- 
Jiary law We believe that there should be no pohce censor- 
ship or banning of books and newspapers and the largest 
freedom should be given to the expression of opinions and 
ideas The way we have been cut oif from progressive 
hterature from abroad by the pohcy of the British Govern- 
ment IS a pubhc scandal We must get rid of these bans and 
censorships and nurture the free soil from which the hfe of the 
mtellect can grow and the creative faculties can take shape 
But stiU, It must be remembered, that there may be excep- 
tional cases of books and newspapers which are so mani- 
festly of an obscene character or promote violence or com- 
munal hatred and conflict, that some action to check them 
has to be taken 

IV 

A number of pohtical prisoners, convicted for violent 
activities, have recently been released by the Congress 
Ministries after long terms in prison They have been 
welcomed by the pubhc and by Congressmen, and we have 
been asked if this welcome did not sigmfy an approval of 
violence That question reveals an ignorance of pubhc 
psychology and of the mmds of Congressmen The pubhc 
and Congressmen ahke welcomed them because of the 
mantle of long suffering that they bore How many of them 
had spent their entire youth in prison, how many had faced 
death without flinching^ They had erred and pursued a 
wrong path, they had followed a pohcy injurious to the very 
cause they sought to serve, but they had paid for it in pain 
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and toiment and by long yeais in solitary cells. They had 
come to reahse that the old pohcy of theiis was utterly wrong 
And so the public welcomed them and friendly faces greeted 
them wherever they went. Has this not got a lesson for 
governments who imagine that by suppressing a number of 
individuals they solve a problem^ They succeed thereby 
in intensifymg that very problem, and pubhc sympathy, 
which might well have been against the individual’s deeds, 
turns to him because of his suffering 

The problem of the pohtical prisoners in the Andamans 
IS with us today and we see the amazing folly of Government 
in pursumg a pohcy which is creating a frenzy of excitement 
among the pubhc Thus they intensify the very atmosphere 
which they seek to remove 1 

The Congress Mimstries have rightly followed a con- 
trary pohcy because they try to move with pubhc approval, 
and seek to win over these brave young men, and create an 
atmosphere favourable to the working of the Congress 
programme In that favourable atmosphere even wrong 
tendenaes will wilt and wither away Everybody of any 
consequence in Indian pohtics knows that terrorism is a 
thing of the past in India It would have vanished even 
eaiher but for the pohcy of the British Government in Bengal 
Violence is not killed by violence, but by a different approach 
and by removing the causes which lead to it 

On those comrades of ours, who have been released 
after one or two decades of prison hfe, rests a special respon- 
sibihty to be loyal to Congress pohcy and to v/ork for the 
fulfilment of the Congress programme The foundation 
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Df.t^^^olicy IS non-violence and the noble stiucture of the 
2ohgress has been built on that firm foundation It is 
aS^ssary that this should be remembered by all Congressmen, 
for It IS even more important today than it has so far been 
Loose talk encouraging violence and communal conflict 
:s espeaally harmful at the present juncture and it might 
do grave injury to the Congress cause as well as embarrass 
the Congress Mimstries We are children no longer in 
politics, we have grown to man’s estate and we have big work 
ahead, big conflicts to face, difficulties to overcome Let 
us face them hke men with courage and dignity and discip- 
line Only through a great organisation, deriving its 
sanctions from the masses, can we face our problems, and 
great mass organisations are built up through peaceful 
methods 

V 

The basic problems of India relate to the peasantry and 
the industrial workers, and of the two the agrarian problem 
is far the most important The Congress Ministries have 
already begun to tackle this, and executive orders have been 
passed to bring some temporary rehef to the masses Eyen 
this little thing has brought joy and hope to our peasants and 
they are looking forward eagerly to the greater changes to 
come There is some danger in this eager expectation of the 
paradise to come, for there Is no immediate paradise in pros- 
pect The Congress Mimstries, with the best will in the world, 
are incapable of changing the social order and the present 
economic system They are bound down and restricted in 
a hundred wa}'S and have to move in a narrow orbit That 
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indeed was, and is, a prinapal leason for oui opposition 
to the new Constitution. We must therefoie be perfectly 
frank with out people and tell them what we can do and what 
we cannot do under present conditions. That very inabihty 
of ours becomes a powerful argument in favour of the vital 
change which will give us leal power 

But meanwhile we have to go as far as we possibly can 
to give rehef to them. We must face this task courageously 
and not be afraid of vested interests and those who would 
obstruct us. The real measure of the success of Congress 
Mimstries will be the change in the agrarian laws that they 
bung about and the rehef they give to the peasantry This 
change in the laws will come from the Legislature, but the 
value of that change will be enhanced if the Congress members 
of the Legislatures keep in close touch with then consti- 
tuencies and inform the peasantry of their pohcies Congress 
parties in the legislatures should also keep in touch with 
Congress Committees and with pubhc opimon generally. By 
this frank approach they will get the friendly cooperation of 
the pubhc and will be in touch with the reahties of the 
situation The masses will thus also be trained and disciphned 
in the democratic method 

A change in the land laws will bring some rehef to our 
peasantry, but our objective is a much bigger one and for that 
the pre-requisite is the development of the orgamsed strength 
of the peasantry. Only by then own strength can they ulti- 
mately progress or resist the inroads that vested interests 
might make on them A boon given from above to a weak 
peasant!'}^ may be taken away later, and even a good law may 
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have^me value because it cannot be enforced The proper 
'^prgafiisation of the peasants in Congress Committees m vd- 
-- 13 ^^ thus becomes essential - 


In regard to the mdustrial workers, the Congress has not 
so far developed a detailed programme because the agrarian 
situation dominates the Indian scene Some important prin- 
aples have however been laid down in the Karachi resolu- 
tion and in the Election Mamfesto Labour’s right to form 
umons and to strike has been lecogmsed and the principle 
of the Living Wage approved of The pohcp recently out- 
lined by the Bombay Government in respect of industrial 
workers has the general approval of the Workmg Com- 
mittee This pohc}’- IS by no means a final pohcy or an 
ideal one But it represents what can be attempted and done 
under present conditions and within a relatively short period 
of time I have no doubt that if this programme is given 
effect to. It will bring rehef to labour and, what is even more 
important, give it orgamsational strength The very basis 
of this programme and pohcy is the strengthening of workers’ 
orgamsations The Bombay Government declare, m their 
statement on Labour Pohcy, that “they aie convinced that 
no legislative programme can be a substimte for the or- 
ganised strength of the workmg class, and tiU orgamsations 
of workers, run on genume trade umon hnes, grow up, in 
the various fields of employment, no lasting good can accrue 
Government are therefore anxious to assist in lemovmg real 
hmdrances in the way of the growth of the orgamsation and to 
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promote collective bargaining betveen the employ cis rnd 
the cmploj’ces. Means vrill be devised to discourage victim- 
ination of workers for connection with a labour orgnit- 
salion and participation in legitimate trade umon actnity 
W'lth regard to trade disputes, the Bombay Govern- 
ment propose legislation to ensuie that “no reduction in vagc' 
or other change in the conditions of cmplor ment to the dis- 
adrantage of the workers should take place till thtt hwc had 
sufficient time and opportunity foi having the facts and irtr/ts 
of the pioposed change examined and all avenues of pciccful 
settlement of the dispute explored, either through the chm- 
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Jvthe workers’ right to strike That right to strike is 

maintained, but an intermediate stage is provided for to 
:xplore avenues of settlement of the dispute This pohcy, 

[ am convinced, will be highly to the advantage of all concern- 
id, and espeaally of labour Our labour is weak and dis- 
irgamsed and unable to stand up for its rights The long 
record of sporadic strikes is a record of almost continuous 
xadure It is true that even unsuccessful strikes sometimes 
strengthen the labour movement, but the reverse is still more 
true, and the present feeble state of our labour movement 
bears witness to this For years past labour has been fighting 
a constant rearguard action against wage-cuts, almost help- 
less to prevent them If some such legislation, as is pro- 
posed in Bombay, had been in existence, it would have been 
far more diflScult to reduce wages and labour would have 
been in a much better position to bargain on equal terms 
with the employers, with probably a friendly pubhc opimon 
to back It 

The strike is a powerful weapon, the only real weapon 
of labour It has to be cherished and preserved and used m 
an orgamsed and disciphned way with effect when necessity 
arises To use it casually and sporadically is to blunt it and 
thus weaken labour itself Behmd the strike there must' 
be a strong orgamsation and pubhc opmion This orgamsa- 
tion seldom develops if there are frequent partial and sporadic 
strikes which fail 

Organisation therefore is the pnmary need of labour, 
and all who wish well for labour must help m the buildmg up 
of strong trade umons They must remember that any form of 
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Violence, whether during a strike or at other times, is injurious 
to laboui/s interests. It drives the State into the opposing 
ranks and provokes far greater violence on the part of the 
State. It disorganises labour and irritates pubhc opimon. 
In India it sometimes leads to communal violence which 
diverts attention immediately from labour’s demands 
Labour, above everything, cannot afford to be communal 
or to encourage communahsm. 

The recent strike in Cawnpore had many lessons to 
teach us Much was made in the newspapers of the firing 
that took place there and I was even misrepoited as hav ing 
said that I approved of this firing. As a matter of fact I 
knew nothing of this firing at the time and I said so Sub- 
sequently I found that tins firing was a trivial and mdividual 
aflaii of littie sigmficance An individual had fired in a moment 
of excitement, but had fortunately caused no great mjuiy 
to anyone But what is worth noting is that the occasion?! 
stone throwing from the crowd w’^as indulged in largely b} 
communal elements who were out for trouble They did not 
^^ant a settlement. Even when a settlement rvas arrived at, 
these communal elements tried their utmost to upset it and 
prevent the workers from returning to the mills foitu 
natcly then influence was not great and tire workers leader‘s 
succeeded, after a hard night’s w'ork, in e^plainlng the ‘=ini'^ 
tJon to the workers and getting them to resume work Thi^ 
difikulty uould not have arisen if the workers had been 
pmpcrlv Organised m a trade union. 

*lhc lesson is tlrcrefore : strengthen the orgaii .a ion 
• ‘ d bevaie of communahsm and violence 
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y^iie ^rorkers and their leaders know well that the Con- 
^Ministries are fnendlv to them and wish to help them 
n every possible way. Circumstances beyond their control 
n'-y prevent them today from going as far as they would hke 
to But. for the first tune in its lustory, the workers' move- 
ment has friendly Provmaai Governments in sis provinces, 
and the chance of remedymg some of its tils and developing 
Its strength and organisation The-^ will inju-re their own 
cause bv emb^rrassmg these Governments and withholding 
their cc5perat-on from them 

xn 

Questions have arisen as to file attitude of Congress 
Committees and Coneressmen ^enerallv towaurds Congress 
Ministries and the Provinaal Governments where they 
function Are thev to criticise pubhclv or only pnvatelv or 
sav no thin g at all ^ What should our public activities be 
now in these sis provinces 

It IS manifest tliat the Congress is more important thnn 
'^ny imnistry 2slm.stries mav come or go, but the Congress 
goes on nil It fulfils its historic mission of achieving national 
independence for India That achievement wdl come, not 
dirough I linistries, but through the orgamsed strength of 
the Indian people acting through the Congress When that 
acluevement comes m full measure the Congress might well 
cease to esist Its task will be done But till then it is the 
emblem of our strength and umt}' and national purpose and 
we mast strengthen it m everv way That strength comes 
from dav to day service of the masses and by developing their 
initiative and habits of democranc discussion 
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It is patent that for a Congress Committee to condemn 

a Congress Mimstry is both improper and absurd It is as if 

one Congress Committee condemned another The Mims- 

% 

tries, being the creation of the Congress, can be ended at any 
time by the Congress If they are not good enough, let us 
end them or mend them If we are not prepared to do so, 
then let us put up with them Therefore condemnation is 
out of the question If we think at any time that they ought 
to go, then we should take the proper steps under our con- 
stitution to bring this about 

On the other hand, for Congress Committees and Con- 
gressmen to become silent and tongue-tied spectators of the 
doings of Congress Governments would be equally absurd 
Vital subjects, hke the agrarian problem, will be consideied 
by the Legislatures, and all of us are, or should be, interested 
in these Congress Committees have every right to discuss 
them and send then suggestions and recommendations and 
popular demands to the Provmaal Congiess Committee con- 
cerned That course should piove helpful both to the 
Icgislatuie and the P C-C Friendly ciiticism or suggestion 
should alwavs be welcome , it is the friendliness and mode of 
approach that matter Any attempt to cmbariass the Con- 
gress hlmistiics and put difficulties in then wav will end in 
cmbauassing ouiselvcs \Vc aie all soldiers in the same 
cause, comrades in the same great cnteiprise, and whether 
VC aic M’nistcrs or Milage workers, we should deal with each 
othei in a vpnit of cooperation with a dc'^wc to help and not 
to hinder But we have to be vigilant also and ever aJert, 
'’xid not peimit compLccnct to creep m, dcdcning our pubhc 
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and gradually crushing the spirit of our movement 
It is that spirit that counts and the public activity that results 
from It, for only that can supply the driving force to carry 
us forward to our goal, and only on that can we base a straic- 
ture of democratic freedom The small gams that may come 
to us wih be of httle consequence if the}’’ come at the cost 
of that spirit 

"'X'e aim at national independence and a democratic 
State Democracy is freedom but it is also disciphne, and 
we must therefore develop both the freedom and the dis- 
aphne of democracy among our people 

A-Ugust 30, 1937 



